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PREFACE 

The "open road" of literature has brought us into 
the greenwood where we meet the merry men of 
Rohm Hood's band and other picturesque outlaws. 
The spell of the greenwood falls upon us as it has upon 
English people since Robin Hood ballads became 
current in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 
As the conditions of modem life grow more complex 
the charm of the free, out-of-door life in the forest be- 
comes more rather than less. To portray this life and 
to show what a spell it cast over every one who came 
in contact with it, from king and knight to humblest 
yeoman, has been the aim of the present book. 

An immense amount of Robin Hood and other 
literature has come down to us in the form of ballads 
in more or less archaic English, from which the tales 
must be selected and retold for children of to-day. 
From the many adventures of Robin and his band 
those have been chosen which best picture the green- 
wood life, — how it grew up, what qualities it devel- 
oped in those who loved it, and what a merry, care- 
free, fascinating life it was. In his Literature in the 

^^ Elementary School Porter Lander MacClintock of 
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The University of Chicago says : ** Most elementary 
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vi LIFE IN THE GREENWOOD 

schools have found now the value of the Robin Hood 
legends. The bluff, open qualities, the effective ac- 
tivities, the wholesome objectivity of these activities, 
the breezy atmosphere with which the stories surround 
themselves, make them acceptable in many aspects." 
As against the misgivings of timid parents and 
teachers about the effect upon children of approval 
of these lawless " merry men,*' he says : ** It needs 
but a word to transfer the emphasis from Robin 
Hood's outlawry to the cruel and unjust laws against 
which he stood ; to keep to the front his generosity 
to his men, his tenderness toward those in trouble, 
his sense of personal honor, his readiness to accept 
and acknowledge a fair defeat, the lo5ralty of his men." 

To keep the quaintness and picturesqueness of the 
old ballads the ** king's English," which is the basis 
of our best modem usage, has been retained, and 
verse has been frequently interspersed. The artistic 
effect of each plot is brought out by presenting the best 
incidents in short stories with individual headings. 

Like Martin Parker, who in 1632 published A 
True Tale of Robin Hoody the author would say, 

"And I shall thinke my labour well 

Bestow'd, to purpose good, 
When 't shall be sayd that I did tell 
Good tales of Robin Hood." 

M. F. L. 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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Merry It is tn the green forest, 

Among the leaves so green, 
W^ere that men "walk both east and west 

Wth bcnrs and airows keen. 



LIFE 
IN THE GREENWOOD 

Seven hundred and more years ago the 
length and breadth of merry England was 
covered with great forests and stretches of 
woodland which men called the greenwood. 
Back of every village and town lay this beau- 
tiful green wood, with its tall trees and its 
green glades and leafy nooks. Every farm 
reached away into it and every highway was 
cut through it. When men had cleared their 
farms and built their highways, still there 
were acres and acres, and miles and miles 
of wilderness into whose wooded depths no 
man had penetrated, and through whose 
tangled underbrush only the wild deer had 
ever made their way. And many a man who 
wearied of his sober calling and of the re- 
straints of life in town, where the magis- 
trates had made so many petty laws that no 
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one knew when he might be haled before a 
court and told that he had broken some one 
of them, — many a stalwart man slipped away 
into the greenwood, there to live a life of 
ease and freedom. 

To the forest of Sherwood went many of 
these men, for there lived Robin Hood with 
his band of merry yeomen. Robin Hood had 
been outlawed in his youth for killing the 
king's deer. In those days the free forest 
that God had made and the wild creatures 
that ran in it did not belong to the people 
but to the king ; and there was no safety for 
the man who had broken one of the thousand 
and one laws by which the forests were shut 
away from the people. It had come about in 
this way. The nobles and advisers of the 
king had said to him, "You are king of all 
England ; therefore all England that does not 
belong to some one else belongs to you ; and 
therefore these trackless and untrodden for- 
ests that cover more than two thirds of the 
land are yours. Let us make laws that men 
may know that they are yours. Let us decree 
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that none but you and those to whom you 
may be pleased to give permission may ever 
go into them.*' And one king after another 
had consented, since it pleased their pride 
and filled their pockets. For the nobles and 
rich people had made laws that no one should 
shoot the deer, or cut the underbrush, or even 
walk in the forests, unless they had paid the 
king a large sum of tribute money. 

But the people cared not for the laws of 
the nobles, and they said, '* These forests be- 
longed to our grandfathers and great-grand- 
fathers before us, and they are ours." Then 
the magistrates fixed penalties for disobedi- 
ence. At first these penalties were small, 
but when they did not restrain the people 
heavier ones were decreed, until, in Robin 
Hood's day, a man could be hanged for kill- 
ing one of the king's deer. So it came about 
that when Robin Hood had killed a deer, he 
slipped away into the greenwood for safety, 
and there he lived for many long years. And 
because he was always fair and just, and be- 
cause he was merry and kindly, and ready for 
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any sport, and just as willing to acknowledge 
when he had been beaten, there came to 
him from all the forests and all the country 
round men who would be of his band, — for 
all men love a leader. 

Before many years had come and gone 
Robin had gathered about him a company 
of sevenscore brave and stalwart men, who 
lived in the greenwood under him as their 
head. How they loved him and served him, 
and how they lived in the greenwood, and 
what merry adventures they had, — all this 
I am going to tell you ; and lest you should 
think that life in the greenwood was naught 
but a merry play, I shall tell you, too, of three 
outlaws of the north country, Adam Bel, Clim 
of the Clough, and William of Cloudesley. 
They had no Robin Hood to whom they 
could go when they wete in trouble, and yet 
by their bravery and loyalty to each other 
they defended themselves as well as did 
any of Robin's men. 

And when I am through you will see 
why rich men, who were robbing widows 
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and orphans and oppressing the poor and 
the unfortunate, hated and feared Robin 
Hood, and said, when they were asked about 
him, 

'* Aye, Robin Hood is a strong thief. 
Of him heard I never any good " ; 

but you will see too why poor people and 
women and honest yeomen and gentle knights 
and all who were in any distress loved him 
and said of him, 



x\ 



Robin Hood is a courteous outlaw. 
Of him I have heard much good." 



ROBIN HOOD AND LITTLE JOHN 

I 

Being an account of their first meeting and 
their merry combat 

One morning Robin Hood said to his jolly 
bowmen : "It is fourteen long days since we 
have had any sport. Do you stay here in the 
greenwood, where I can call you by a blast 
of my horn, and I will go forth to see what I 
shall find." 

As Robin strolled through the forest he 
came to a stream which he wanted to cross, 
but it was too wide for him to leap. He 
walked along the bank to find a place where 
he could get over, and as he went he noticed 
that a tall stranger was coming up the stream 
on the other side. At the very same moment 
they both came to a log which had fallen 
across the water, making a narrow bridge, 
and each put foot on it. For an instant they 
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stood Still and waited, each expecting the 
other to give way, but neither stirred. 

"Make way for your betters," said the 
stranger. 

" When r find them," replied Robin. 

" Make way, I said," repeated the stranger, 
and advanced a step on the log. 

" I 'd rather show you some good Notting- 
ham play," quoth Robin, as he too stepped 
forward one pace and drew from the quiver 
that was slung over his shoulder a broad 
arrow with a goose-wing tip. 

" If you dare to touch that string, 1 11 show 
you right speedily who is the better man," 
replied the stranger. 

" You are speaking foolishly," quoth Robin, 
"for if I were but to bend my bow, I could 
send an arrow through your proud heart 
before you could strike me a single blow." 

" And you are talking like a coward," said 
the stranger. " Look you ! There you stand 
well armed, with a longbow and ready to 
shoot at my breast, while I have nothing 
but a stafif in my hand." 
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" No one shall ever call me a coward," said 
Robin. " For your sake I will lay by my bow 
and take a staff, and then we shall see whether 
you are so bold as your words." 

Robin stepped into the thicket and chose 
a stout sapling of ground oak. He cut from 
it a cudgel six feet long and trimmed and 
smoothed it until it was just the size of the 
stranger's staff. Then he ran back to the 
bridge and called merrily, for there was noth- 
ing Robin loved better than a contest of skill. 

" See, I have a lusty, tough staff," he said. 
"Now we will play here on this bridge; if 
one falls into the water, the other has won, 
but not till then. Come on." 

" With all my heart," replied the stranger. 
•'Ready!" 

They balanced themselves on the narrow 
log and fell to. Robin gave the stranger a 
blow that made his bones ring. 

" 1 11 pay you back for that," said he ; and 
he hit Robin a stroke that drew blood. They 
laid on so fast and so heavy with their oaken 
staffs that had any one been a little way off 



"I prithee, good Tellow, O, where art thou i 
The stranger, In laughter, he cried. 
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in the greenwood he would have thought 
they were threshing out corn. For a time 
Robin had the advantage, but all at once, 
with a quick backward turn of his wrist, the 
stranger took him off his guard and tumbled 
him into the brook. 

"Well, well, my good fellow, where are 
you now?" shouted the stranger; and he 
laughed so hard that he was like to follow 
Robin's example and join him in the brook. 

" O ! I 'm floating along with the tide," 
laughed Robin as he picked himself up and 
waded ashore. " I 'm ready to acknowledge 
that you 're a brave, clever fellow and have 
won the day this time." 

Robin pulled himself up on the limb of a 
hawthorn tree, and as he sat shaking off the 
water, he blew a loud blast on his horn. 

Almost before the echo of the call had died 
away in the forest glades, there was a crash- 
ing through the thicket, and Will Stutely 
stood on the bank with a score or more of 
stout yeomen, all clothed in Lincoln green, 
following fast on his heels. 
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" Good master," quoth Will, " what is the 
matter? Thou art wet to the skin." And 
he and all the other archers eyed the tall 
stranger askance. 

" No matter," quoth Robin, swinging on 
the hawthorn limb. " That lad you see there 
was fighting with me, and he tumbled me 
into the water." 

"In faith, he shall not go scot free," shouted 
the others, and they rushed forward to seize 
him. "He shall have a ducking too." 

" Forbear, forbear," called Robin. " Do not 
fear, my friend. Thou art a stout fellow and 
none shall harm thee. These men are my 
bowmen and they wait on me. There are 
threescore and nine of them, and if thou 
wilt join us thou shalt be right welcome. 
Thou shalt have my livery of Lincoln green, 
and all else that thou needest, and I will 
teach thee to shoot at the fat deer with a 
longbow. Come now, wilt thou be of my 
men ? " 

" Indeed I will," said the stranger. " Here 
is my hand on it, and I '11 serve you with 
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all my heart. My name is John Little, and I 
promise 1 11 not fail you." 

"John Little, John Little," quoth Will 
Stutely, and a merry look came into his eyes. 
" Good master, I prithee, may we give him a 
christening feast ? " 

At a nod from Robin, Will ran off into the 
woods with all his men behind him, and as 



Robin and John Little followed them they 
could hear them singing in the distance, 

" Prepare then a feast. 
And none of the least, 

For we will merry be. 
Prepare then a feast, 
And none of the least, 

For we will merry be." 
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II 

Telling how they held a christening feast 

in the greenwood 

" What do they do at a christening feast ? " 
asked Will Stutely a couple of hours later, as 
they all sat about the board under the green- 
wood tree. 

Will and his men had hurried back from 
the stream where Robin Hood and the stran- 
ger had fought together, and had found that 
the rest of the band had come in from their 
hunting with a brace of fat does. They had 
built great fires and roasted the meat and 
brought forth a barrel of rich brown ale. 
Now the feast was ready, and all the men 
were assembled. 

"At a christening feast," said Much the 
miller's son thoughtfully, "they have spon- 
sors, don't they?" 

" O, aye, seven sponsors," answered Will, — 
and he chose seven of the stoutest bowmen 
of the band, — " and they must bring him to 
the christening." 
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The seven men ran to John Little, and 
picked him up in their arms as if he were a 
baby, although he was seven feet tall, and 
carried him three times round the table be- 
fore they set him down before Robin Hood. 

" Here is the babe," they said. 

" And they give him a name," shouted one 
of the men. 

" Surely, a name," quoth Will, and the 
merry look that had been in his eyes when he 
stood by the brook and surveyed the seven- 
foot stranger came there again. " I have a 
name for him," and with a gay laugh he sang : 

" This infant was called John Little, 
Which name shall be changed anon. 
The words we '11 transpose ; so wherever 
he goes 
His name shall be called Little John." 

The shout that the men raised made the 
forest ring, and even after they were silent 
the echoes of their laughter came back from 
the distant hills and glades. They took up the 
refrain, and again and again all the bowmen 
sang together: 
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" The words we '11 transpose ; so wherever he goes, 
His name shall be called Little John, Little John, 
His name shall be called Little John." 

And the echo came back, " Little John, Little 
John." When the sound had died away Will 
Stutely spoke again. 

" Now he must have a robe," quoth he. 

" I will provide the robe," said Robin ; and 
he clothed him from top to toe in garments 
of Lincoln green. They became the hand- 
some stranger well. 

"In faith," quoth Much the miller's son, 
'*a pretty, sweet babe like that should have 
a gift " ; and with a nod to Robin he ran off 
and brought back with him a longbow and a 
quiver filled with arrows. 

At a sign from Will Stutely the merry 
men joined hands and stood in a ring about 
Robin Hood and Little John, while Robin 
gave him the bow and arrows and said to him, 

" Thou shalt be an archer as well as the best 
And range in the greenwood with us ; 
Where we '11 not want gold, nor silver, behold, 
While bishops have aught in their purse. 
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We live here like squires or lords of renown, 

Without ere a foot of free land 
We feast on good cheer, with wine and fat deer. 

And everything at our command." 

With right good will all drank to the 
health of the new member of their band, 
and with true merriment they feasted to- 
gether all that day until the sun was low 
and the gathering darkness sent them to 
their leafy couches. 

And thus it was that Robin Hood gained 

his right-hand man, who was ever after the 

leader of the band when Robin was away, 

and thus that John Little won his new name, 

for 

" Ever after, as long as he lived, 

Although he was proper and tall. 

Yet, nevertheless, wherever he went. 

Still Little John they did him call" 



RULES OF ROBIN HOOD'S MEN 

Every day men flocked to the greenwood 
to join Robin Hood and his merry men, and 
they looked to him as leader to tell them 
what they should do. Not long after Little 
John was received into the band he came one 
day to Robin Hood and said, " Give us some 
rules, master, that we may know what to do." 
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Master/ then said Little John, 
' Tell us and we will heed ; 
Tell us where that we should go, 
And what life we should lead. 

' Where we shall take, where we shall leave, 

Where we shall abide behind, 
Where we shall help, where we shall rob, 

And where we shall beat and bind.' " 

Then Robin stood by the greenwood tree, 

and all his men gathered round him, — and 

a fair sight they were in their garments of 

Lincoln green, — and as they sat listening on 

the grass he gave them these rules, which 

were those he had always lived by himself. 

17 
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THE RULES 

Take care that you harm no husband- 
man that is tilling with his plow, 

Nor any good yeoman that is walking 
in the greenwood, 

Nor any gentle knight, nor any squire, 
that are good fellows, 

Nor any woman, nor any man in 
woman's company. 



But bishops and archbishops, and fat 
abbots, and greedy monks, that 
have got their money by lying 
and cheating and robbing. 
And all those that oppress the poor, 
These you may beat and bind, and 
from these you may take their 
ill-gotten gains; 
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ROBIN HOOD AND WILL SCARLET 

** As Robin Hood walked the forest along, 
'T was in the middle of the day, 
There he met a fine young man 
As ever walked on the way. 

His doublet was of silk, they say, 
His stockings like scarlet shone, 

As he walked on along the way, 
Robin was to him unknown." 

While wandering in the greenwood one 
day Robin Hood came upon a young .man 
who was watching a herd of deer feeding 
in the glade before him. So intently was he 
gazing at them that he did not notice that 
any one was near, and Robin heard him say, 
" I '11 have the best of you for my dinner, and 
I '11 have you in a little time, too." 

With the words he bent his bow, and al- 
though he was a good forty yards away, he 
shot down the best of the herd. 
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A herd cJ deer was in Ihe bend, 
All feeding berore Ns Tace. 
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" ' Well shot, well shot/ quoth Robin Hood then, 
* That shot it was shot in time. 
And if thou wilt accept of the place, 
Thou shalt be a bold yeoman of mine.' " 

The youth started at Robin's words, for 
he had thought himself alone in the wood. 
Besides, he had no mind to be seen by any 
stranger shooting the king's deer. Perhaps 
this was one of the king's foresters wander- 
ing about in disguise. 

" Be off," the boy said rudely ; " I care not 
for your company." 

Robin made no move to go. 

" If you don't go, be sure you '11 rue it, for 
I '11 buffet you hard with my two fists." 

"O! I wouldn't do that," said Robin 
cheerily. " I don't enjoy being buffeted by 
anybody's fists. 

" Indeed!" said the youth hotly. " Then I '11 
shoot you with my bow if you prefer it," and 
he drew his bow. But Robin had been as 
quick as he in drawing the bow. 

" Hold thy hand, hold thy hand," said 
Robin, as they stood covering each other 
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with their bows. "It would be very fooHsh 
to shoot, for if we shot, one or other of us 
would be slain, you know. Let us rather take 
broadswords and bucklers and fight with 
them under yonder tree." 

The youth had never seen so queer a man, 
and yet he liked him better every moment 
he was with him. Why should they fight if 
not for one to kill the other? Yet the boy 
was bound to show himself willing to do 
whatever the other suggested. 

They stepped across the sward to the 
shade of the tree and drew their swords. 
For a few moments there was no sound but 
the click of their swords as they parried and 
thrust, and if you had been there you would 
have seen as pretty a bit of swordplay as 
ever you saw in your life. Robin found that 
this was no untaught boy to whom he had 
taken such a liking, but a swordsman of no 
mean skill. As he looked at his strong young 
body and his handsome, eager face, he wanted 
to have him in his band. 

" Hold ! hold ! " Robin called after they had 
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been at it an hour or more ; " thou art a brave 
fellow and one of the best swordsmen I ever 
met. Tell me, good fellow, who art thou ? " 

" My name is Gamwell," said the youth, who 
by this time was sure Robin was no forester 
in disguise, " and I was bred in Maxwell town. 
I seek an uncle of mine called Robin Hood. 
Perchance you are one of his men." 

" Then thou art my own sister's son," quoth 
Robin. " Right glad I am that thou art come." 

They fell upon each other and embraced 
each other, and then Robin said, " But why art 
thou come to the greenwood to seek me ? " 

" By accident I injured my father's steward 
when we were having a bout with the swords, 
and now they fear that he may not live. So 
I am forced to escape to the greenwood." 

" With all my heart I welcome thee," said 
Robin, and embraced him once more. 

Just then Little John came along the 
woodland path, and he was full amazed to 
see Robin Hood embracing a stranger lad. 

"Where have you been, master, and why 
have you tarried so long ? " he said. 
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** I met this stranger," said Robin, " and 
had a bout with him, and he came nigh to 
beating me." 

'* Then I '11 have a bout with him, and see 
if he cat! beat me," said Little John. 

" Nay, nay," said Robin laughing, " thou 'It 
not do that, for he is my own sister's son, 
and he is to be a yeoman of mine, and my 
chief man next to thee. And I am going to 
call him Will Scarlet, for in the greenwood 
thou must have a greenwood name," he said, 
looking down at the boy's scarlet stockings. 

" Welcome to the greenwood. Will Scarlet," 
said Little John, giving the youth his hand. 
** Because I am seven feet tall they call me 
Little John." 

" Then Robin Hood took them both by the hand, 
And danced round about the oak tree. 
' For three merry men, and three merry men, 
And three merry men we be. 

'And ever hereafter, as long as we live, 

We three will be as one ; 
The wood it shall ring, and the old wife sing, 

Of Robin Hood, Scarlet, and John.' " 



ROBIN HOOD AND THE KNIGHT 

I 

How Robin would not feast until he had a guest 

One summer day at high noon all was still 
in the greenwood. One of Robin's men re- 
turning late from the chase thought that he 
had mistaken the time, and that the merry men 
had had their midday meal and had scattered 
again to their woodland haunts. He came up 
softly and peered through the trees. No ! the 
men — and by this time there were fourscore 
and ten in the band — were gathered about the 
trysting tree, but there was none of the laugh- 
ter and jest and singing that usually made the 
woods ring until some weary tradesman plod- 
ding along the dusty highway would hear the 
distant sound of merriment and say: "Ah! 
there are Robin Hood and his men ! I would 
I were one of that merry company." 

Some of the yeomen were disputing under 
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their breath which of them could hit the mark 
nine times out of ten ; others were talking 
of the shooting match that the sheriff had 
appointed in Nottingham town, and were 
planning to change their Lincoln green for a 
suit of brown and try to slip unnoticed into 
the ranks of the archers, for had not the queen 
offered a golden arrow to him who should 
shoot the best ; and still others were tending 
the fires on which smoked haunches of veni- 
son, and laying the board with bread and 
wine and all manner of good things. 

The yeoman looked for Robin Hood, to 
see if his absence were the reason for this 
strange quiet, but Robin sat under the great 
tree mending his arrows and humming softly 
to himself as if he were alone in the green- 
wood and there were no such thing as dinner. 

"What is it?" whispered the yeoman to 
the man nearest to him, who happened to be 
Will Stutely; "for what are we waiting? 
Why do we not sit down at the tables ? " 

" Hist ! speak low ! " answered Will, " and 
I will tell thee. An hour ago the men were 
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waiting for our master to give the sign to 
spread the board, but he leaned against a 
tree and stared at the sky with so sober a 
face that, in very truth, I was frightened my- 
self, and thought some bad tidings had come 
to him from Nottingham. None dared speak 
to him but Little John. At last he said to 
him, 'Master, if thou wouldest dine soon, 
would it not be well?'" 

'*And what did he answer?" asked the 
yeoman, looking anxiously at Robin Hood, 
for he loved his master dearly and feared 
lest some ill had come to him. The look 
reassured him, for Robin was whistling a 
merry tune and looked as if he had never a 
care in all the world. 

"He said that he had no desire to dine 
until he had some bold baron or stranger 
guest to eat with him, or some bishop or 
abbot that could pay dearly for his dinner, 
or if not that, some knight or esquire," an- 
swered the man. 

" And has Little John gone to fetch one ? " 
asked the yeoman anxiously, for the smell 
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of the roasting venison had sharpened his 
appetite. 

"Aye, Little John and Will Scarlet and 
Much set off at once with their longbows 
for Watling Street, and may Heaven send us 
a guest right soon, for it is far in the day, 
and I would I were at my dinner," said 
Will Stutely. 

" Yea, verily, may Heaven send one right 
quickly," sighed the hungry yeoman. 
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II 



How Little John atid Will Scarlet went in search of 
a guest ^ and how they found a gentle knight 

" They went unto the Watling Street, 
They went these yeomen three, 
They looked east, they looked west. 
But they might no man see." 

■ 

The sun beat down on Watling Street 
when Little John, Will Scarlet, and Much 
the miller's son came out from the green- 
wood path into the hot, dusty highway. They 
shaded their eyes with their hands and looked 
both ways, but as far as they could see both 
east and west there was not a sign of life, — 
only a barren stretch of hard, white road. 

" None but fools would be out at midday 
on the hottest day in summer," growled Much, 
for he was vexed at Robin for sending them. 

"A wild-goose chase," muttered Will 
Scarlet. 

"Aye, but with a wild-goose feast at the 
end of it," said Little John cheerily; "and 
there 's nothing I like better than wild goose.'* 
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Then they heard a crackling of the bushes 
and a knight came riding out of a path that 
led into the forest of Barnsdale. The yeomen 
stepped out of their covert to meet him, and 
Will Scarlet whispered to Much : " Of all the 
knights I ever saw, this is the sorriest. Our 
master will get small comfort or cheer from 
this guest." 

The knight was paying so little heed to 
aught but his own sad thoughts that he did 
not even see them, and they had time to 
look at him closely before he was on them. 
His clothes were worn and threadbare, and 
he rode as if he cared not whither his horse 
might take him. One foot had slipped from 
the stirrup and he had not taken the trouble 
to put it back. His head was bent over his 
breast and his hood fell over his eyes, and 
Will Scarlet was right when he whispered, 

" A sorrier knight than this was one 
Rode never in summer day." 

"Welcome, gentle knight," said Little 
John courteously, stepping into the road and 
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putting his hand on the horse's bridle as the 
knight gathered up the reins with a start. 

" * Welcome be thou to the greenwood, 
Gentle knight and free ; 
My master hath abiden^ you fasting, sir, 
All these hours three.' 

' Who is your master ? ' said the knight 

John said, ' Robin Hood.' 
* He is a good yeoman,' said the knight, 

' Of him I have heard much good.' " 

" Yes, my brethren," he added, " I will go 
with you this day, although it was my pur- 
pose to have dined at Blythe or Doncaster." 

They brought him into the greenwood, 
and there Robin Hood met him. 
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Welcome, sir knight,' said Robin, 

* Welcome art thou to me : 
I have abiden you fasting, sir. 
All these hours three. ' " 

" God save thee, good Robin, and all thy 
fair men," replied the knight. 

Robin took off the traveler's cloak and 
hood, and together they washed at the brook 

^ Abiden, awaited 



'AH dreary was his semblance, 
And little was his pride, 
His one Toot In the sfirrup stood, 
The other vaved he^de. 
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before they seated themselves at dinner. J[t 
was a dinner worth waiting for, as even the 
hungry yeomen thought The knight had 
rarely seen so bountiful a repast. Bread and 
wine they had in plenty, and swans and pheas- 
ant and every other waterfowl; and in the 
center of the board were great haunches of 
deer and venison. 

Robin heaped his guest's plate with an 
abundance of these good things, and bade 
him eat merrily. 

" I thank thee," said the knight. " I have 
not seen such a dinner for these three weeks. 
But, good Robin, I must tell thee with shame 
that I cannot pay for it, and should a knight 
dine at another's table when he has nothing 
to proffer for it ? " 

"Art thou telling me the truth?" said 
Robin. " Wilt thou swear it on thy honor ? " 

" By my knightly honor," he replied, " I 
swear to thee that I have no more than ten 
shillings." 

" If thou hast no more," said Robin, " I will 
not take one penny, and if thou hast need of 
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any more, I will gladly lend it thee. But I 
pray thee wait no longer for thy dinner, for 
we have awaited thee long enough." 

When they had begun to satisfy them- 
selves Robin spoke once more and gently 
to his guest. In the meantime he had sent 
Little John privately to look in the stranger's 
cloak and see if he were telling the truth. 
Little John had shaken the cloak well and 
found in it only ten shillings, as the knight 
had said. 

" I wonder much, good sir, that thy cloth- 
ing is so thin. I pray thee now tell me one 
thing, and it shall be secret between thee and 
me. What has brought thee to this pass? 
Wert thou made a knight by force, or didst 
thou receive knighthood for some brave deed 
when thou didst not have the means to main- 
tain thine estate as a knight ? Or hast thou 
been a blameworthy husband? Hast thou 
lived in quarreling and strife and squandered 
thy substance in reckless and riotous living ? 
I pray thee, tell me what wrong thou hast 
done which has brought thee to this pass ? " 
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" By the heaven that made me, I have done 
none of these things," answered the knight. 
'* For a hundred winters and more my ances- 
tors have been knights, but dost thou not 
know, Robin, that a man may be disgraced 
in this world without fault of his own, and 
that he must bide his time till the good 
God is pleased to amend his state? Within 
two or three years, as my neighbors know 
well, I could spend four hundred pounds of 
money with ease. Now God hath so shaped 
my ends that I have no goods save my wife 
and children." 

"In what manner," asked Robin, "didst 
thou lose thy riches?" 

" By my great folly and my kindness," an- 
swered the knight. " I had a son who should 
have been my heir. When he was twenty 
years old he could joust right well in the 
field. At a tournament that was held in our 
town he pierced by accident the helmet of a 
knight of Lancaster so that he died, and to 
raise money to save the lad from prison I 
had to sell all my goods and to borrow from 
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the abbot of Saint Mary's abbey on the lands 
which had been my father's and his father's 
before him. Now the pledge has come due and 
I cannot pay it, so I must give up my lands." 

And the poor knight buried his face in his 
hands and the tears rolled down his cheeks. 

'* For what sum didst thou mortgage thy 
lands?" said Robin. 

" Four hundred pounds." 

"And if thou losest thy land, what will 
happen to thee?" 

*' I will go over the salt sea on a holy pil- 
grimage, for what were life worth to me in 
England ? " said the knight " But farewell, 
good friends. There is no other way. Fare- 
well, and many thanks for all your kindness. I 
would I had somewhat with which to pay you." 

The knight had risen and would have gone, 
but Robin stopped him. 

"Thou hast called us friends," he said. 
"Where then are thy friends of former 
times ? " 

"Sir, there is never a one that will know 
me now. When I was rich, they made great 
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boasts of their friendship, but now they run 
away from me as if I had the plague, and 
take no more heed of me than if they had 
never seen me." 

The sound of laughter and merriment had 
ceased in the greenwood as the knight told 
his sorrowful tale, and the men had sat with 
sober faces listening to his words. Now it 
was so still that one could have heard a leaf 
fall to the ground. Robin was the first to 
break the silence. 

" Come now, good sir, courage ! " he said. 
"Thou has surely some one of whom thou 
canst borrow ? " 

" None," replied the knight. " Not one in 
all the world." 

" For the first time since I began to speak 
with thee, I doubt thy. word," quoth Robin 
cheerfully. " Go to my treasury. Little John, 
and bring me four hundred pounds, and see 
that you count it carefully." 

Then Little John went forth, and with him 
Will Scarlet, and in a little while they re- 
turned with four hundred pounds in gold. 
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'* Master," whispered Little John as he 
put the money before Robin, " his clothing ' 
is full thin, and you know that gold will not 
cover him. Will you not give him a suit 
and a cloak? 

" For you have scarlet and green, master, 
And many a rich array ; 
There is no merchant in merry England 
So rich, I dare well say." 

"Aye, give him three measures of each 
color," said Robin, "and see that you meas- 
ure it well." 

Little John went off with Will Scarlet and 
Much the miller's son to measure the cloth, 
and when he had spread it on tlie ground, 
what did he take for his measure ? Nothing 
else than his longbow, and for each portion 
of cloth he leaped ' a good three feet from 
one end of the bow to a place well beyond 
the other end. 

" What kind of a dry goods merchant dost 
thou think thyself to be?" said Much in a 
half-vexed tone. 

Will Scarlet stood still and laughed. 
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" John may well give him good measure/' 
he said. "It costs him little." 

Little John paid no attention to their scoff- 
ing but went on laying out a plentiful store 
for their guest. He knew Robin well, and he 
knew that to please him no one could do too 
much for the sad stranger whose tale had so 
touched his tender heart. 

" Now, master, he must have a horse to 
carry home all these goods," he said. 

" Give him a gray courser," said Robin. 

" And a good palfrey, as befits his rank," 
said little Much. 

"And a pair of boots, for he is a noble 
knight," added Scarlet, not to be outdone. 

" What else. Little John?" said Robin smil- 
ing. "This business seems to have been 
taken out of my hands." 

" A new saddle on the palfrey, and a pair of 
gilt spurs to show his rank, and a cloak to 
cover him," said Little John promptly, with 
a twinkle in his eye. 

" Aye, I knew thou wouldst think of some- 
thing," laughed Robin. " But now I hold 
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that it were a shame for a knight to ride 
alone without squire or yeoman or page 
walking by his side. Dost thou not, Little 
John ? " 

So before the knight quite knew what was 
happening, he was sitting on a palfrey with a 
fine cloak thrown over his shoulders and 
spurs at his heels, and he and Little John 
were starting out of the greenwood. Little 
John walking behind as his man and leading 
a heavily laden pack horse. 

" But when shall I pay you for all this ? " he 
called, stopping his horse. 

" In a twelvemonth from this day under 
the greenwood tree," said Robin. 

The knight repeated it solemnly. 
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Here will I come, 

I swear to thee, 
This day twelvemonth 

'Neath the greenwood tree." 
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III 

How the knight went to the abbot 

The morning after Robin Hood had en- 
tertained the knight in the greenwood, the 
abbot of St. Mary's abbey paced the floor 
and fretted and fumed till the prior said to 
him, " What troubleth thee, sir abbot ? " 

" This day twelvemonth there came hither 
a knight. Sir Richard of Lea, — thou know- 
est his rich lands in yonder county, — and 
borrowed of me four hundred pounds on his 
land as security. If he comes not this very 
day to pay it, he will be disinherited." 

" Ah well ! it is full early," said the prior. 
" The day is not yet far gone. But thou dost 
not mean to take all that rich estate for a 
paltry sum like four hundred pounds, if he 
cannot pay thee this very day ? The income 
alone from that land is worth four hundred 
pounds a year, save in a hard year like this." 

"That is just what I mean to do," said 
the abbot testily, " and 't is my hope that the 
knight is this day far beyond the sea, and 
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that before another dawn his lands will be 



mine." 



"It were a great pity," said the prior, 
" to seize his land that way. By heaven but 
'twould rest heavily on my conscience to do 
a wrong like that." 

" I 'm not asking thee to do it," said the 
abbot. " Thou art ever overfree to speak thy 
mind about my business." 

High words would have passed between 
them, had not the cellarer, or steward, come 
in at this moment, — he who had charge of 
all the provisions for the abbey. He was a fat, 
comfortable old fellow, who looked as if he had 
not done a stroke of work for many a fine day. 

" He 's dead or hanged," said the cellarer, 
rubbing his hands together, " and before an- 
other day is past we shall have four hundred 
pounds a year for me to spend on this place. 
Verily we shall live well." 

" Mayhap he will come and pay," suggested 
the prior. 

" If he comes we will find some way to 
disinherit him," said the justice, who had not 
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spoken before. "In these hard times he can 
never pay the full four hundred pounds. But 
he will not come, that I dare undertake." 

While these men were sitting at their ease 
in the abbey hall, making their base plans, 
the knight came knocking at the gate. That 
was a sorry thing for the abbot and his 
friends. 

The porter opened the gate wide and said, 
" Welcome, sir knight, my lord abbot is look- 
ing for you." 

As he spoke he eyed the knight scornfully, 
for Sir Richard had put away his fine raiment 
and donned once more the threadbare array 
which he had worn before he met Robin 
Hood. But most of all, the porter eyed the 
fine courser from which the knight had dis- 
mounted. 

"That is the best horse that ever I saw," 
he said. "Lead him into the stable that he 
may be well cared for." 

"No," said Little John, who was holding 
the bridle, "methinks that horse will stay 
here with me." 
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The porter shut the gate in Little John's 
face with a slam and led the knight to the 
hall where all the men of the abbey were 
assembled. Sir Richard knelt before the 
abbot in reverence for his holy office and 
saluted all who were in the room. 

" Thou seest, sir abbot," he said, " I have 
come to keep my day." 

*' Hast thou brought me my pay ? " said 
the abbot curtly. 

" And if I have not," said the knight, " if I 
have not brought one penny, what will befall 
me here ? " 

" Thou art a shrewd debtor," said the abbot, 
"but I see through thy tricks. What else 
could bring thee here save to fetch thy pay ? " 

" Perchance I come to pray for a longer 
time," said the knight. 

" Aha," said the abbot, " thy day is past, sir 
knight Thy land is no longer thine own. Is 
that not so, sir justice ? " 

The justice squirmed in his seat, for he 
knew well that by all equity these lands 
should not be taken up for a paltry sum 
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like four hundred pounds, when in a few 
months they would yield much more than 
that value. But he had been paid by the 
abbot to come and carry through this matter 
of seizing the knight's lands, and he could 
not fail him now. 

" Good sir justice," said Sir Richard, " be 
my friend and defend me from injustice." 

" I hold with the abbot both by virtue of 
my robe of office and by virtue of my place 
as his counsel," said the justice. 

" Good sir sheriff, be my friend," pleaded 
the knight. 

" Nay, not for heaven," said the sheriff. 

" But thou, good sir abbot," said the knight, 
" do thou show me all courtesy and * hold 
the lands in thy hand till I can pay thee 
fully. I would be thy servant and serve thee 
truly till thou hast thy four hundred pounds 
again." 

The abbot swore roundly. 

" Thou 'It never get thy land of me," he said. 

" By all that is good, if I get my land again, 
it shall be bought full dearly," said the knight 
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** It is good to try one's friends when one is 
in need." 

" Out, thou saucy fellow ! Out of this hall 
with you ! " said the abbot in a rage. " Thou 
art a false knight." 

" Thou liest, abbot, when thou callest me 
a false knight," said Sir Richard. " I have 
suffered much in this hall, but that I will 
not brook. Thou hast no courtesy to keep 
a knight kneeling so long. In all my life I 
have never met such treatment. And to call 
me a false knight, — me. Sir Richard of Lea, 
on whose knightly honor no man living has 
ever cast a blot — " 

The justice interposed, "Come, come, sir 
abbot, what wilt thou give more than the four 
hundred pounds thou hast already loaned the 
knight if he will yield up his lands to thee ? " 

" One hundred pounds," said the abbot. 

That was too mean even for the justice. 

" Give him two hundred," he urged. 

*' Nay, you do not get my land that way," 
said the knight. "And though you offered 
me a thousand more, you would be no nearer 
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to it Neither abbot, nor justice, nor prior 
shall be my heir." With these words he 
strode to the table and poured out of a bag 
which he had held concealed under his cloak 
four hundred pounds in gold. The gold 
pieces rattled as they fell out of the bag 
and rolled all over the table. 
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Have here thy gold, sir abbot,' said the knight, 

* Which that thou lendest me ; 
Hadst thou been courteous at my coming, 
Rewarded shouldst thou have been.' " 



The abbot sat still and stared first at Sir 
Richard and then at the pile of glittering gold. 
All his dreams and plans were thwarted, and 
he had even lost a chance to get interest on 
his money, which had been gone from him a 
year. Then an idea of how he might get 
back a little money came to him. 

" Sir justice," he said, '* thou hast not carried 
through this case as we did plan. Give me 
back what I gave thee for thy fee." 

" Nay, nay," said the justice, " I '11 have none 
of thy tricks. Not one penny, sir abbot." 



And there he shook out or a bag 
Even four hundred pound. 
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"Sir abbot and ye men of law, I bid you 
good day," said the knight. " I have kept my 
day and I have my lands again, but it is not 
thanks to you that it is so." 

He strode out of the hall, flung off his 
worn cloak while Little John slipped the 
one Robin had given him over his shoulders, 
and rode home through the greenwood sing- 
ing merrily. At the gate of his home he met 
his lady, who had been watching for him 
anxiously. 

" Welcome, my lord," she said ; " is all our 
goods lost ? " 

" Be merry, dame," said the knight, " and 
pray for Robin Hood. He helped me out 
of my trouble. Had it not been for his kind- 
ness we should be beggars; but the abbot 
has now his pay, which the good yeoman 
lent me, and I have my land again." 

" The knight then dwells fair at home, 
The sooth for to say, 
Till he had got four hundred pounds 
All ready for to pay." 
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IV 

How the knight came to the greenwood 

Sir Richard of Lea dwelt at home in his 
castle until he had four hundred pounds ready 
to pay back to Robin Hood. He also pro- 
vided himself with one hundred bows, with 
the strings well-made and drawn tight, and 
a hundred sheaves of good arrows with 
brightly burnished heads. Every arrow was 
an ell long and tipped with peacock feathers, 
and each was notched with white silver. 
They were a seemly sight as they lay ready 
for the knight's journey. The knight had 
about his castle at this time one hundred 
men. These he clothed in a livery of white and 
red, and to them he gave fine horses with new 
harnesses. He himself wore rich garments of 
white and red and carried a lance in his hand. 
So, with a light heart and a merry song on his 
lips, he rode towards the greenwood. 

Under the try sting tree Sir Richard found 
Robin Hood and his band. When he saw 
Robin he leaped from his palfrey and greeted 
him full courteously. 
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" ' (Jod thee save, Robin Hood, 
And all this company/ 

* Welcome be thou, gentle knight. 

And right welcome art thou to me. 

* Hast thou thy land again ? ' said Robin. 

' Truth then tell thou to me.' 
' Yea, before God,' said the knight, 

* And for that thank I God and thee, 

* Have here four hundred pounds. 

The which you lent to me ; 
And here is also twenty marks 
For all thy courtesy. 

* Much I thank thee for thy comfort. 

And for thy courtesy, 
And for all thy great kindness 
Under the greenwood tree.* 

' Nay, nay,' then said good Robin, 

* A shame that were to me. 
But truly, gentle knight. 

Welcome art thou to me.' " 

They sat down under the trees, and the 
knight told Robin all the story of how he 
was received by the abbot and how he had 
prospered in all this twelvemonth, and once 
more he pressed upon Robin the bag of gold. 
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** Nay, nay," laughed Robin ; " I have be^n 
well paid long since, and I *11 tell thee how. 
' T is a merry tale." 

So he told him how one day a monk had 
come through the greenwood with an escort 
of fifty-two men and seven mules heavily 
laden. Robin entertained him, giving him 
and his men a good dinner, and found that he 
came from St. Mary's abbey. But when he 
courteously asked him for pay for the feast, the 
monk swore that he had only twenty marks. 
Robin's men searched his packs and found 
in them more than eight hundred pounds. 

'' I thought he could pay the debt of St 
Mary's abbey better than you, and indeed I 
doubted not it was your money or some other 
ill-gotten gain that he had in his bags," said 
Robin, " so I let him pay off the debt." 

" My, but he was an angry man ! " said 
Little John, who had been listening while 
Robin and Sir Richard talked. 

"Aye, that he was," said Robin smiling. 
"He said he could have dined cheaper in 
Blythe or Doncaster, and I told him to tell 
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his abbot that I would he sent me such a 
guest to dinner every day." 

Robin and Little John laughed heartily 
over the recollection of that day, but the 
knight still pressed on Robin his four hun- 
dred pounds. 

'' But, man, I tell you 't is paid," said Robin ; 
'* and what want I with gold under this green- 
wood tree ? Keep it for that son and heir of 
yours. But what about all these bows and 
arrows I see yonder ? What are they for ? " 

" They are a poor present to thee and thy 
men," said the knight. 

Then a shout went up in the greenwood 
for Sir Richard of Lea, — a shout that, made 
the woods and hills ring. The men handled 
and admired the beautiful bows and arrows, 
and forthwith they tested them and found 
them good; but Robin and Sir Richard sat and 
talked together until darkness began to fall. 

" Then did the knight his leave take, 
And went him on his way, 
But Robin Hood and his merry men 
Dwelled still full many a day." 
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Come listen to me, you gallants so free, 
All you that love mirth for to hear, 

And I will tell you of a bold outlaw 
That lived in Nottinghamshire. 

As Robin Hood in the forest stood, 
All under the greenwood tree. 

There was he aware of a brave young man 
As fine as fine might be. 

The youngster was clothed in scarlet red. 

In scarlet fine and gay; 
And he did frisk it over the plain, 

And chanted a roundelay. 

As Robin Hood next morning stood. 

Amongst the leaves so gay. 
There did he espy the same young man 

Come drooping along the way. 
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The scarlet he wore the day before, 

It was clean cast away ; 
And at every step he fetched a sigh, 

"Alack and a well a day I " 

Then stepped forth brave Little John, 

And Much the miller's son. 
Which made the young man bend his bow 

When as he see them come. 

"Stand off, stand off," the young man said, 
"What is your will with me ? " 

"You must come before our master straight, 
Under yon greenwood tree." 

And when he came bold Robin before, 
Robin asked him courteously, 

"O hast thou any money to spare 
For my merry men and me ? " 

"I have no money," the young man said, 
"But five shillings and a ring; 

And that I have kept this seven long years, 
To have it at my wedding. 
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"Yesterday I should have married a maid, 
But she is now from me ta'en/ 

And chosen to be an old knight's delight, 
Whereby my poor heart is slain." 

*'What is thy name?" then said Robin 
Hood; 
''Come tell me, without any fail." 
"By the faith of my body," then said the 
young man, 
"My name it is AUin-a-Dale." 

"What wilt thou give me," said Robin 
Hood, 

"In ready gold or fee, 
To help thee to thy true love again. 

And deliver her unto thee ? " 

"I have no money," then quoth the young 
man, 

"No ready gold nor fee. 
But I will swear upon a book 

Thy true servant for to be." 

1 Ta'en, taken. 
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" How many miles is it to thy true love ? 

Come tell me without any guile." 
''By the faith of my body," then said the 
young man, 

"It is but five little mile." 

Then Robin he hasted over the plain, 

He did neither stint nor lin,^ 
Until he came unto the church, 

Where AUin should keep his wedding. 

"What dost thou do here?" the bishop he 
said; 

" I prithee now tell unto me." 
" I am a bold harper," quoth Robin Hood, 

"And the best in the north country." 

"O welcome, O welcome," the bishop he 
said; 
"That music best pleaseth me." 
"You shall have no music," quoth Robin 
Hood, 
" Till the bride and the bridegroom I see.'' 

^Lin, pause. 
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With that came in a wealthy knight, 
Which was both grave and old, 

And after him a finikin lass, 
Did shine like glistering gold. 

"This is not a fit match," quoth bold Robin 
Hood, 

"That you do seem to make here ; 
For since we are come into the church. 

The bride shall choose her own dear." 

Then Robin put his horn to his mouth, 
And blew blasts two and three ; 

When four and twenty bowmen bold 
Came leaping over the lee. 

And when they came into the churchyard. 

Marching all on a row. 
The first man was AUin-a-Dale, 

To give bold Robin his bow. 

"This is thy true love," Robin he said, 

"Young Allin, as I hear say; 
And you shall be married at this same time, 

Before we depart away." 
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*'That shall not be," the bishop he said, 
" For thy word shall not stand ; 

They shall be three times asked in church, 
As the law is of our land." 

Robin Hood pulled off the bishop's coat, 

And put it upon Little John ; 
'' By the faith of my body," then Robin said, 

"This cloth does make thee a man." 

When Little John went into the choir, 

The people began to laugh ; 
He asked them seven times in church. 

Lest three times should not be enough. 

"Who gives this maid?" then said Little 
John; 

Quoth Robin Hood, " That do I, 
And he that takes her from Allin-a-Dale 

Full dearly he shall her buy." 

And thus having ended this merry wedding, 
The bride looked as fresh as a queen ; 

And so they returned to the merry green- 
wood. 
Amongst the leaves so green. 



LITTLE JOHN AND THE SHERIFF 
OF NOTTINGHAM 

" Now listen all ye gentiemen, 
All ye that now be here. 
Of Little John, the sheriff *s man, 
A merry tale ye shall hear." 

I 

If aw Little John took service with the 
sheriff of Nottingham 

You will remember that when the knight 
left the forest to go and pay the abbot, Little 
John went with him to act as his yeoman. 
He stayed for some time in the knight's 
service, for it was an easy, pleasant place, 
and he was free in his scarlet and white 
livery to go where he would and do pretty 
much as he pleased. 

One fine morning Little John heard it 
said that the young men of Nottingham 
were going a-shooting. 

6i 
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T is a bright, merry morning," said he to 
himself. " Methinks I will go a-shooting too." 

He fetched his bow and his arrows and set 
out to join in the sport. 

Now it chanced that the sheriff of Notting- 
ham passed by the green where the match was 
going on, and as he lingered to watch the shoot- 
ing it came to be Little John's turn. Three 
times he shot and each time he cleft the wand. 

** By the sight of my eyes," said the sheriff, 
" this man is the best archer that ever I saw. 
Tell me, thou sturdy young man, what is thy 
name ? In what county wert thou born, and 
where dost thou dwell now } " 

" I was born in Holderness, your honor, 
and men do call me Reynold Greenleaf," said 
Little John. 

"Tell me, Reynold Greenleaf, wilt thou 
come and dwell with me? I will give thee 
twenty marks a year for thy fee, and will 
house and clothe and feed thee well." 

" I have a master," said Little John. ** He 
is a right courteous knight. If thou canst 
get leave of him, I will come to thee." 
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Sir Richard smiled when the proud sheriff 
of Nottingham came and asked that he release 
Reynold Greenleaf from his duties, that he 
might enter the sheriff's household, and the 
sheriflF marveled that Sir Richard gave up so 
fine an archer so readily. 
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The sheriff he got Little John 

Of the knight, a year throughout, 

Therefore he gave him upon the spot 
A horse that was strong and stout 

Now Little John is the sheriff's man — 
And Little John ever thought, 

'We '11 fare not ill, — for in serving him, 
I '11 show that I 'm dearly bought 

' Now God so help me,' said Little John, 

' I swear by my loyalty, 
That 1 11 be to him the worst servant 

That ever yet had he.' " 
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II 

How Little John fared in the sheriff's house 

Little John was the sheriff's man, and he 
found the service not to his liking. The 
sheriff paid small heed to his men except to 
see that they were kept employed and to 
berate them when he was in an ill humor. 
He was mean and niggardly in his provision 
for the household. For himself he took good 
care that there was an ample supply of meats 
and wines and dainties, but his serving men 
were often cut off with a scanty portion. 
Moreover, all the other servants were jealous 
of the favor that their master showed Reynold 
Greenleaf, and they took no pains to conceal it 

One Wednesday the sheriff went hunting, 
and Little John was left at home forgotten. No 
breakfast was served to him, and he was kept 
fasting till after the noon hour. Then he went 
to the steward, for he was very hungry by this 
time, and asked him civilly for something to eat 

" Good sir steward, I pray thee, give me my 
dinner," he said. "It is too long for Greenleaf 
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to go fasting here, therefore I ask thee to give 
me my dinner." 

"Dost thou think I am to serve dinners 
at the beck and call of every idle serving 
man ? " said the steward crossly. " Thou shalt 
have nothing to eat or drink until my lord 
comes back to town." 

" Rather than fast as long as that I 'd pre- 
fer to crack thy crown," replied Little John. 

The steward started for the buttery, but 
Little John was too quick for him. Before 
he could get the door shut behind him, 
Little John gave him such a rap that his 
back was nearly broken in two. The steward 
fell back and Little John walked into the 
buttery and helped himself freely to the meat 
and bread and wine that was spread out on 
the shelves. 

" Though you will not dine," he said to the 
steward, who lay on the floor groaning and 
rubbing his injured back, " I '11 drink to your 
health, but 1 11 warrant you 't will be a long 
day before you cease to talk of Little John 
and the blow he gave you." 
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When the steward heard the name " Little 
John," he shrieked, " Marry, art thou that bold 
thief and robber? May Heaven preserve us ! " 
and he made his way as fast as he could out 
of the buttery and across the long kitchen to 
the door that led to his little room in the 
tower; there the sheriff's men found him 
when they came home late that afternoon, 
and a marvelous tale he had for them of how 
Robin Hood's men had come in and seized 
the house and how they had well-nigh beaten 
him to death. 

Little John laughed merrily to see the 
steward hobble away at the sound of his 
greenwood name. Then he turned again to 
his dinner, for he was well-nigh famished ; but 
he had hardly begun when the cook came in. 
He had heard the sound of blows and loud 
talk, and had come to see what was happening. 
Now the cook was a stout man and bold. 

"And who art thou to dwell in a house 
and help thyself to dinner in this fashion ? " 
he cried ; and he dealt Little John three good 
heavy blows. 
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"Thou art a bold man and hardy," said 
Little John, "and those were three good 
strokes, but before I pass out from this place 
thou shalt be better tried than thou hast ever 
been in all thy days." 

Little John lifted his quarterstaff and the 
cook seized his, and there in the buttery they 
began to exchange blows. For a good hour 
they fought, and so skillfully did they parry 
each others blows that neither could harm 
the other. 

" By my true faith and loyalty to my craft," 
said Little John, "thou art one of the best 
men with the quarterstaff that ever I saw. If 
thou couldst shoot as well with the bow, 
thou shouldst go with me to the greenwood. 
There thou wouldst have from Robin Hood 
twenty marks a year for thy fee, and two 
changes of clothing besides." 

" Put up thy staff and we will be comrades," 
said the cook. 

At once he fetched for Little John a good 
meal, — sweet venison, fine bread, and the 
best of wine, — and they ate and drank their 
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filL When they were through, they pHghted 
their troth together that they would be with 
Robin Hood in the greenwood that selfsame 
night. Then they ran as fast as they could to 
the treasure house, and though the locks were 
of good steel they broke them every one. 
They took away the silver vessels, cups, and 
goblets, and tankards, and spoons, — not a 
single one did they forget They took also 
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a pile of gold coin, — three hundred pounds 
and three, — and then they went straight to 
Robin Hood under the greenwood tree. 

When they came to the trysting tree they 
found Robin Hood lying on the fresh green 
grass. 

"God save thee, dear master," said Little John. 

" Welcome, welcome," cried Robin, leaping 
to his feet and seizing Little John's hands in 
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a mighty grip. " Thou art right welcome to 
me, and welcome, too, is this fair yeoman 
that thou bringest with thee. How hast thou 
fared. Little John, and what tidings dost thou 
bring from Nottingham ? " 

"The proud sheriff greeteth thee well," 
said Little John, " and sendeth thee herewith 
by me his cook, his silver vessels, and in gold 
coin three hundred pounds and three." 

'' Of all the tidings that ever man brought, 
those are the most unexpected. I dare take 
my oath 'twas never by his own good will 
that the sheriff sent these goods to me," 
quoth Robin laughing. 

" 1 11 tell thee, good master, how it was," 
said Little John with a merry twinkle in his 
eye. "These many days have I served the 
sheriff, and ever and anon have I heard him 
sigh and say, * I would I had Robin Hood 
here in Nottingham town.' Hast thou not 
heard him, good sir cook?" 

" Aye, often, often," agreed the cook. 

" Now I knew, good master, that thou didst 
not care to pay calls in the town of Nottingham, 
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but I bethought me that if thou wouldst not 
come to the sheriff, perchance the sheriff 
could come to thee. Still thou knowest our 
life in the greenwood is full simple and rude 
for a man who lives in such state as does his 
honor the sheriff of Nottingham. Lest he 
find not our dishes and our service to his 
liking, it seemed to me well to bring his own 
cook and his own silver so that he feel more 
at home in the greenwood." 

" What are you talking about. Little John, 
and what mad prank are you playing ? " de- 
manded Robin Hood. 

''No prank at all," said Little John; "but 
unless I mistake me, the sheriff of Notting- 
ham will pay you a call this very day ere the 
sun is set, and it becometh us all to prepare 
in a fitting manner for this honor that he will 
do us," and with these words he ran merrily off 
into the greenwood, only turning a moment 
to call over his shoulder, " Ah, master dear, 
't is right good to be with thee in the green- 
wood once more." 



I 
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III 
WAat befell the sheriff in the greenwood 

Little John ran hither and thither in the 
forest, as happy as the birds that were sing- 
ing on the boughs of the trees. The touch of 
the brown earth was pleasant under his feet, 
and the sound of the running brooks and the 
rustling of the leaves were good to him. When 
he had run about five miles in the greenwood, 
it fell out as he wished; he came upon the 
sheriff hunting with hound and horn. Little 
John knelt courteously before him and doffed 
his cap. 

" Why, Reynold Greenleaf, whence comest 
thou, and wherefore art thou here ? " said the 
sheriff. 

" I have been in the forest," said Little 
John excitedly, "and there I have seen the 
fairest sight that was ever seen. Yonder I 
saw a right fair hart, — his color is all of 
green, — and with him there are sevenscore 
deer all together in a herd. His antlers were 
so sharp, master, that I dared not shoot for 
fear he strike me dead." 
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" A green hart ! That is a sight I fain would 
see," said the sheriff. 

" Then turn thy steps thither, and come at 
once with me." 

The sheriff rode, and Little John ran along 
beside him, for he was swift of foot. All of a 
sudden a quick turn of the path brought them 
into an open glade, and there under a great 
oak tree sat Robin Hood with his merry men 
all about him. 

The sheriff stopped in dismay. He was a 
sorry man in that hour. 

*' Woe betide thee, Reynold Greenleaf ; thou 
hast betrayed me." 

"Ye are to blame, master, I swear," said 
Little John. "Ye left me at home, and in 
your hou^e I was not allowed my dinner 
when I was ready to dine. Things happen 
not thus in Robin Hood's service." 

The yeomen helped the sheriff down from 
his horse and made him sit down to supper. 
When he saw that he was served with his 
own silver dishes he could hardly eat for 
sorrow, and when his own cook appeared 



Soon he was to supper set, 
And served with his ^Iver while. 
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and set a savory dish before him, he was near 
beside himself, 

" Cheer up, sheriff," said Robin. " For char- 
ity and for the sake of Little John thy life is 
granted thee. Dost thou not like our fare ? 
Thou canst surely not complain of our cook 
or our service. Come, come, eat merrily, man." 

When they had supped the day was done. 
Robin bade Little John strip the sheriff of 
his fine clothes. He drew off his hose and 
shoes, unfastened his kirtle and cloak that 
was trimmed with fur, and gave him a green 
mantle to wrap himself in. The young men 
of his band Robin commanded to lie this 
night in the same sort under the greenwood 
tree, that the sheriff might see them and know 
that he could not escape. 

All night the proud sheriff lay in his 
breeches and shirt on the hard ground. It 
was no wonder that his sides ached and he 
turned and twisted and sighed for his soft 
bed at home. 

This is how the ballad tells the story of 
what happened the next morning. 
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Make glad cheer,' said Robin Hood, 

' Sheriff, I pray to thee, 
For this is the way of our order 
Under the greenwood tree.' 

* This is a harder order,' said the sheriff, 

' Than of any monk or friar ; 

For all the gold in merry England 

I would not long dwell here.' 

* All this twelvemonth,' said Robin, 

' Thou shalt dwell here with me ; 
I shall thee teach, proud sheriff. 
An outlaw for to be.' 

* Rather than lie here another night, 

Robin, now pray I thee. 
Smite off my head this very mom. 
And 1 11 forgive it thee. 

* Let me go,' then said the sheriff, 

' For sake of charity. 
And I will be the best friend 
That ever yet had ye.' 

* Thou shalt swear me an oath,' said Robin, 

* An oath on my bright brand, 
Thou shalt never await me to do me harm 
By water nor by land. 
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" And if thou find any of these my men, 

Be it by night or day, 
Upon thine oath thou shalt swear to me, 

To help them as thou may.' 



Now hath the sheriff sworn his oath, 
And home he began to be gone ; 

He was as full of the greenwood 
As ever was brier of thorn. 

The sheriff dwelt in Nottingham 
Right glad that he was there ; 

And Robin Hood and his meny men 
To the greenwood did repair." 



THE SHOOTING MATCH IN NOT- 
TINGHAM TOWN 

I 

Of the sheriff and his thoughts 

When the sheriff had been safe at home 
for a few days he forgot all about the vow he 
had made to Robin Hood that he would do 
no harm to him or his men, and remembered 
only the miserable night that he had passed 
in the greenwood. The more he thought 
about it the more angry he became, — for 
no man likes to be made a jest of, — and at 
last he bethought him of a means by which 
he might get the outlaws within the gates of 
Nottingham town. When he had done that, 
it would be an easy matter to clap them into 
prison, and then they would see that it was 
no light thing to make merry over the person 
of so important an official as the king's high 
sheriff of Nottingham. 

77 
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II 

Of the sheriff's proclamation 

Tidings came to Robin Hood in the green^ 
wood that the sheriff of Nottingham had pro- 
claimed a grand shooting contest to which 
every archer of the north country was bidden, 
and that a prize of a silver arrow with a gold 
head was to be given to him who shot best 

All through the north country it was 
proclaimed 

" How the proud sheriff of Nottingham 

Doth cry a full fair play ; 
That all the best archers of the north 

Shall come upon a day, 
And he that shooteth all of the best, 

The prize shall bear away. 

He that shooteth all of the best. 

Furthest, fair and low. 
At a pair of goodly marks 

Under the greenwood shawe,^ 
A right good arrow he shall have, 

The shaft of silver white, 
The head and the feathers of rich red gold, 

In England is none like." 

* Shawe, thicket or wood. 
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When Robin Hood heard this, under his 
trysting tree, he said: '*Come, make ready 
my merry men all, for I would see that sport. 
Ye shall go with me, and I will prove the 
sheriffs faith and see if he be true." 

With that a brave young man, called David 
of Doncaster, stepped forth. 

" Master," he said, " be ruled by me and do 
not stir from the greenwood. To tell the truth, 
I am well informed that yon match is a wile. 
The sheriff has devised it to beguile us." 

" That sounds like a coward," said Robin ; 
'*thy words do not please me. Come what 
will of it, 1 11 try my skill at yonder archery." 

Then up spoke brave Little John. 

" Let us go thither, but listen to me, and I 
will tell you how we may go thither without 
being known. We will leave behind us our 
mantles of Lincoln green, and we will all 
dress differently, so that they will not recog- 
nize us. One shall wear white, another red, 
a third yellow, and another blue. In this dis- 
guise we will go to the sport, whatever may 
come of it What say you ? " 
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Robin Hood and all the men shouted, 
" Aye, aye, we will." 

The men hastened to make ready for the 
grand contest. From their stores they chose 
the best and most trusty bows, — T 11 warrant 
many a man took the one Sir Richard of Lea 
had given him, — and these they tested care- 
fully, to see that the strings were strong and 
supple. Then they selected a quiver full of 
arrows. The shaft of every one must be 
straight, for were one warped the tenth of an 
inch it might lose a man his mark. And the 
feather tips must be of different weights for 
different lengths of shot and to allow for the 
strength of the wind. When the sevenscore 
stalwart young men gathered about Robin, 
they were a goodly sight in their gay garments 
of all colors. Gleefully they went forth from 
the greenwood, and this is the song they sang 
as they went 
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SONO 

As blithe as the linnet 
sings in the greenwcxxl, 
So blithe we'll wake the mom; 
And through the wide forest 
of menry Sherwood, 
We'll wind the bugle hom. 

Our hearts they are stout, 

and our bows they are good, 
And well they their master know; 
They are culled in the forest 
of merry Sherwood, 
And never will miss a foe. 

Our arrows shall drink 

of the fallow deer's blood, 
We'll hunt them over the plain; 
And through the forest 
of merry Sherwood, 
No shaft shall fly in vain. 
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III 

Of the shooting match, and of what befell there 

When the outlaws came to Nottingham 
town, the marks were set and the company 
was already assembling. The match was to 
take place on a green meadow at the edge of 
the town. At one end stood the target, which 
was a willow wand, and at the other end was 
the stake from which each man was to take 
his turn at shooting. The distance between 
them was tenscore paces, which is to say two 
hundred yards. On either side of the field 
raised seats had been built near the target, 
and on these sat the sheriff, the mayor, the 
abbot and the justices of the town, and all the 
knights and fair ladies of the country round 
about. The common people stood along the 
edges of the field, all clad in their holiday 
clothes. 

The outlaws mixed with the rest of the 
company to prevent suspicion. Robin had de- 
creed that only six men should shoot in each 
round, and the rest should stand on guard 
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with their bows bent ready to protect Robin 
if the sheriff tried to take him. As each man 
stood up and made his try at the arrow, the 
sheriff peered down from his high seat to see 
if he could find Robin Hood or any of his 
men, but among the eight hundred men that 
were assembled he could not pick them out. 

One after another the archers of all the 
north country took their turn. Every man 
shot one arrow, and then those who had come 
within a certain distance of the mark shot 
again, and once again, until the number was 
narrowed to four. The outlaws had shot so 
well that all the people had been amazed, 
and said to each other, " If Robin Hood him- 
self were here and all his men to boot, surely 
none of them could surpass these men." 

" Aye," quoth the sheriff, and he rubbed his 
head ruefully ; " I thought he would have been 
here ; I thought he would, but though he is 
bold, he dares not appear." 

That word vexed Robin to the heart. " Ere 
long," thought he, " thou shalt well see that 
Robin Hood was here." 
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The four best men of all that company 
stood forth to take their final shot. The peo- 
ple should soon see who was the finest archer 
of all the north country. 

One called, " Blue jacket ! " another, 
" Brown ! " and still another shouted, " Yel- 
low, brave yellow ! " But a fourth man said 
quietly, " Yonder man in red has no match 
in this place." 

Now that was Robin Hood himself, for 
he was clothed in red. Three times he shot, 
and each time he split the wand clean in 
two. When they had all shot about, none 
other could do that. Robin was by far the 
best. To him therefore was given the silver 
arrow with the golden head, for he was best 
worthy. 

Robin Hood took the gift courteously and 
would have gone back to the greenwood, but 
one of the sheriffs men had by this time 
marked him and had spread the word that 
this was Robin Hood. The sheriff had no 
mind to let him escape, but gave the alarm 
until all the sherifFs men cried out on Robin 
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and great horns were blown to call all the 
men at arms to capture him. 

" Treason ! treason I " cried Robin Hood. 
" Woe to thee, thou proud sheriff, thus to greet 
thy guest. Far other than this was thy prom- 
ise when we met in the forest. But had I 
thee in the greenwood under my trysting tree, 
thou shouldst leave with me a better pledge 
of thy truth and loyalty than thy false word." 

Then on every side bows were bent and 
arrows fell thick and fast. Many a holiday 
kirtle was rent, and many a man was hurt in 
the side. The outlaws shot so strong and true 
that no man could take them, and the sheriff's 
men were scattered in every direction. Robin 
saw that the line was broken, and that the 
way was open to the greenwood. He tried to 
lead his men out toward the forest, but still 
many an arrow fell among that company, do- 
ing sad havoc. Little John was hurt full 
sorely with an arrow in his knee, so that he 
could neither ride nor walk. 

'' Master," he said, " if ever thou loved me, 
and for the meed of the service that I have 
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served thee, I pray thee never to let the proud 
sheriff take me alive. Draw out thy sword and 
give me deep and deadly wounds so that 
when he find me there be no life left in me." 

" I would not that, John ; I would not have 
thee slain, not for all the gold in merry Eng- 
land ! " cried Robin. 

"God forbid that thou shouldst part our 
company. Little John," said Much. 

And the minstrel tells in fewer words than 
I can what happened then. 

** Up Robin took him on his back, 
And bare him well a mile ; 
And many a time he laid him down 
And shot another while. 

Then was there a fair castle, 

A little within the wood ; 
Double-ditched it was about, 

And walled by the road. 

And there did dwell that gentle knight. 

Sir Richard of the Lea, 
That Robin had lent his goods 

Under the greenwood tree. 
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In he took good Robin 

And all his company : 
' Welcome be thou, Robin Hood, 

Welcome art thou to me. 

* I love no man in all this world 

So much as I do thee ; 
For all the proud sheriff of Nottingham 

Right safe here shalt thou be. ' " 

So the gentle knight took in Robin and his 
company and bade his servants to make all 
haste to entertain these his guests* Boards 
were laid and cloths spread with all speed, 
and before the sun was set Robin and his 
weary men were sitting down to meat at the 
knight's tables. 

And for all the trouble that came to Sir 
Richard of Lea because he had given shelter 
to the outlaws and enemies of the king, — for 
all the trouble that befell him, I '11 warrant 
that there was never a day when he did not 
rejoice that he had taken in Robin Hood and 
his merry men. 

The sheriff was very wroth when he heard 
that Robin and his men had escaped from his 
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men at arms. He and the justices and, most 
of all, the abbot of St. Mary's abbey made such 
a hue and cry that the knight was no longer 
safe to dwell in his castle by the lea. The 
sheriff even went up to London to see the 
king and tell him of the bold outlaw, Robin 
Hood, and of the traitor knight who had shel- 
tered the king's enemy and thus set his maj- 
esty at naught. While he was gone Robin 
Hood came to Sir Richard and said to him: 
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Leave thy horse thee behind, 
And learn for to run ; 
Thou shalt to the greenwood with me, 
Through mire and moss and fen. 

' Thou shalt with me to the greenwood, 
To the greenwood I would thee bring, 

Until that I shall get us grace 

From Edward, our comely king. ' " 

Thus it came about that while the sheriff 
and the abbot and all the rest were fretting 
and fuming in the town and wondering how 
they could bring these unruly outlaws to jus- 
tice, and while the king was preparing on 
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their word to make the journey to Notting- 
ham himself to see what measures could be 
taken, — all this time Robin Hood and Sir 
Richard of Lea were walking in the free forest 
under the fresh green leaves, with never a 
care for the morrow. For how could aught go 
wrong in a world where the birds were singing, 
and the leaves were growing and blossoms 
were coming on every bough ? 
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" The king is to come to Nottingham, 
With knights in great array, 
For to take that yeoman bold — 
Robin Hood — if he may." 

I 

How the king came to Robin Hood 
in Sherwood Forest 

The king had no mind to have idle outlaws 
ranging his greenwood and living off his deer. 
With a great array of knights and men at arms 
he came to Nottingham to take Robin Hood 
and the knight who had befriended him. He 
asked every man he met about Robin Hood, 
and when he had heard their tales and under- 
stood the case, he seized all the lands belong- 
ing to Sir Richard of Lea. Then he scoured all 
the country round about for Robin Hood and 
his men. He went through every. pass of 

Lancashire, both far and near, even as far as 
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Plimpton Park. Everywhere he found signs 
of Robin, Where he had been wont to see 
many herds of deer, he could find scarcely 
one with good horns, and the foresters had 
many a tale to tell of the ravages that had 
been wrought by Robin and his men. 

The king was very wroth at all this. 

" I would I had Robin Hood here where I 
might see him with my own eyes," he declared 
angrily. " The man that bringeth that unruly 
fellow into my presence, and with him that 
dislo)ral knight. Sir Richard of Lea, shall have 
the knight's lands. I will give them to him 
with my charter, and will seal it with my own 
hand, that he is to have and hold them for- 
evermore. I will give him my kingly thanks 
as well." 

Then up spoke a good old knight that was 
faithful and loyal to the king. 

" Ah, my liege lord the king, but one word 
would I say to you. There is no man in this 
country who will have, the knight's lands while 
Robin Hood can ride or run and bear a bow 
in his hand. Did he try, it would fare ill with 
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him. Give those lands to no man, my lord, 
to whom you wish any good," 

Half a year the king dwelled in Nottingham 
and never once did he or his men come up 
with Robin. But always Robin went freely by 
hill and valley, and always he slew the king's 
deer whenever he would. 

One day a forester that was of the king's 
company came to him and said : " If you 
would see Robin, do what I tell you. Take 
five of the best knights of your train, and go 
to yonder abbey where you can get monk's 
habits. When you are so arrayed, I myself 
will show you the way. Before you come 
to Nottingham again you shall have seen 
Robin if he be alive ; on that I dare risk my 
head." 

The king and his knights hastened to do 
the forester's bidding. All were clad in monks' 
frocks of gray, and the king put on besides a 
broad hat that made him look like a lord ab- 
bot The forester had brought a baggage 
horse with well-filled saddle pouches, so that 
they might look as though they were going a 
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distance. When all was ready they rode away 
into the greenwood. 

They had gone about a mile into the forest 
when they met Robin Hood standing in their 
way with a band of his bold archers. 

" Sir abbot, by your leave, you must abide 
with us a while," he said, seizing the king's 
horse. **We are yeomen of the forest. We 
live by the king's deer, and we have no other 
means. Now you have churches and rents and 
plenty of gold. Give us some of your wealth 
in the name of charity." 

" I have brought no more than forty pounds 
to the greenwood with me," said the king. " I 
have been staying at Nottingham a fortnight 
with our king, and there I have spent much 
of my goods, but if I had a hundred pounds I 
would give it to thee." 

Robin took the forty pounds and divided 
it into two parts. Half he gave to his men 
and bade them be merry with it, and the 
other half he gave to the king. 

" Sir abbot, have this for your spending," 
he said full courteously. 
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" I thank thee," said the king, " but I have 
somewhat to tell thee. Edward, our king, 
greeteth thee ; he sendeth thee here his seal 
and biddeth thee come to Nottingham to 
dine with him." 

He took out the broad seal and showed 
it to him, and Robin, knowing what was 
courteous, bent his knee and thanked him 
for his message. 

" I love no man in all the world 
So well as I do my king. 
Welcome is my lord's seal ; 
And, monk, for thy tiding, 

Sir abbot, for thy tidings, 
To-day thou shalt dine with me. 

For the love of my king. 
Under my tiysting tree." 

Forth he led the king with all welcoming 
courtesy, and many a deer was slain and 
hastily dressed for the feast. Then Robin 
took a great horn which hung by the tryst- 
ing tree and blew a loud, long blast. Seven- 
score of stalwart young men came speedily 
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and gathered before him. All knelt before 
Robin as he stood there at the great oak tree. 
The king looked on in surprise and admi- 
ration, and said to himself : 

" Here is a wondrous seemly sight ; 
Methinketh by this sign 
His men are more at his bidding 
Than my men be at mine." 

Dinner was speedily prepared, and they 
sat down at the long boards that had been 
spread in the open glade about the trysting 
tree. 

Both Robin and Little John devoted them- 
selves to the king, serving him with all their 
might. They set before him fat venison, and 
duck and pheasant, good white bread, and rich 
red wine and brown ale in which to drink the 
health of the king and of the worthy abbot 
whom he had sent as his messenger, 

" Make good cheer, sir abbot, I pray thee," 
said Robin ; " thou art doubly welcome, both 
for these tidings thou hast brought and for 
thyself and thy courtesy," 
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II 

How Robin entertained the king with a game 

of archery 

" Now shalt thou see what life we lead, 
Ere hence thou wend thy way ; 
Then thou mayest inform our king. 
When ye together stay." 

Thus spoke Robin when the feast was 
done, and at a word from Little John the men 
of the band all leaped up from the table and 
seized and bent their bows. The king was 
sore aghast for a moment He knew not what 
was coming next. But the men had no ill in- 
tent against him. 

Two rods were set up on the greensward. 
They were so far apart that the king declared 
the distance was a good fifty paces too long 
for any archers he had ever seen, but Robin 
only smiled and bade him wait and see. On 
each rod was hung a rose garland, and the 
archer was to stand in an appointed place 
with the two rods in line and shoot his arrow 
through the two rose garlands at once. 



"Whoso fails of Ihe rose garlands, 
His tacUe he shall lose." 
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" Whoever faileth of these rose garlands," 
announced Robin, "shall lose his shooting 
gear. That he shall give up to his better in 
shooting, be it never so fine, and more than 
that, he shall receive a good buffet over the 
head from his master." 

" Aye, aye, pluck-buffet," cried the men, for 
this game of making a buffet the penalty for 
poor shooting was one of their favorite sports. 

Skillful archers as they were, this test that 
Robin had set was one that few could meet. 
Many an arrow went through one of the gar- 
lands but swerved away before it came to the 
second. Twice Robin shot and both times the 
arrow sped true. Gilbert of the White Hand 
did as well. Little John and Will Scarlet both 
missed the garland in one of their turns, and 
Robin gave them a good buffet over the head. 
At last only Robin and Gilbert were left to 
see which could hold out longest Neither 
had missed as yet. The last time Robin shot 
he missed the garland by three fingers or more. 

" Master," said Gilbert, " your tackle is lost. 
Now stand forth and take your pay as welL* 
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** If it be SO, SO be it/' said Robin. " Sir 
abbot, to thee I deliver mine arrow. I pray 
thee that thou wilt serve me the blow. 

" It suiteth ill one of my order, by thy leave, 
Robin, to smite a good yeoman, lest I offend 
him." 

" Smite on boldly," said Robin; " I give thee 
large leave." 

With that the king folded up his sleeve 
and gave Robin such a buffet that he nearly 
lost his balance and fell to the ground. 

" By my faith, thou art a stalwart friar. 
There is pith in thy arm," said Robin. '' 1 11 
wager thou canst shoot right well." 

The king took up a bow to shoot with 
Robin, and as he rose his abbot's hat fell off. 
Then Robin looked the king full in the face. 
Eagerly he gazed at him, and in that instant 
Sir Richard of Lea bent his knee before 
him. Then Robin knew who it was who 
stood there, and he too bent his knee. And 
all those wild outlaws, when they saw Robin 
Hood and Sir Richard kneeling before the 
stranger, knelt down too. 

658396A 
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" My lord, the king of England, now I know 
thee well," said Robin. " Mercy, by thy good- 
ness and grace, for my men and me ! Before 
heaven and thee I ask mercy, my lord king, 
for me and all my men," 

" Yes," said the king, " thy petition 1 grant 
thee, if thou wilt leave the greenwood with all 
thy company, and come home with me to my 
court to dwell with me there." 

'' Right so it shall be," replied Robin. " I 
swear it solemnly. I will come to the court 
and enter thy service, and I will bring thee of 
my men sevenscore and three. But this one 
thing I must tell thee. If I like not thy service, 
I will come again to the greenwood full soon, 
and will shoot at the dun deer as I am wont 
to do." 

And with that promise the king must fain 
be content. 
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III 

How the king for a jest disguised himself and his 
company in Lincoln green^ and how they rode into 

Nottingham town 

" Hast thou any green cloth," said our king, 
" That thou wilt sell now to me ? " 

" Yes, by my faith," said Robin, 
" Thirty )rards and three." 

" Robin, Robin," said our king, 

" Now I pray to thee, 
Sell me some of that green cloth. 

To my men and me." 

The king cast off his cowl then, 

A green garment he put on ; 
And every man also, I wis,^ 

Another had on full soon. 

When they were clothed in Lincoln green, 

They cast away their gray ; 
" Now we shall go to Nottingham," 

Thus our king did say. 

^ I wis, I know. 
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They bent their bows, and forth they went, 

Shooting by the way, 
Toward the town of Nottingham, 

A band of outlaws gay. 

Our king and Robin rode together, 

For sooth as I you say. 
And they did shoot pluck-buffet 

As they went along the way. 

And many a buffet our king did get 

From Robin Hood that day, 
For nothing spared good Robin 

Our king in his pay. 

'' So God me help," then said our king, 

" Thy game is hard to learn. 
I should not get a shot of thee 

Though I shot all this year." 

All the people of Nottingham 

They stood and beheld ; 
They saw nothing but mantles of green. 

That covered all the field. 
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Then every man to other gan ^ say, 

« I dread our king is slain ; 
Comes Robin Hood to the town, I wis, 

Alive he will never leave one." 

Full hastily they began to flee. 

Both yeomen and knaves. 
And old wives that could hardly go, 

They hobbled along on their staves. 

The king he laughed full fast. 

And called them back again. 
When they saw our comely king, 

I wis they were full fain.^ 

They ate and drank and made them glad, 

And sang with notes of glee. 
And Robin thanked our comely king 

For all his courtesy. 

There in the king's court Robin dwelt for 
many a day, and while he is gone from the 
forest of Sherwood, let us go to another part of 
the greenwood, far in the north of England, and 
see what befell three yeomen who dwelt there. 

^ Can, began to. * Fain, glad. 



ADAM BELL, CLIM OF THfi 

CLOUGH, AND WILLIAM OF 

CLOUDESLY 
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Being of three gallant yeomen who lived 
in the greenwood 

A score or more of years before Robin 

Hood gathered his merry men about him in 

the forest of Sherwood, there lived far up in 

the north of England, in the town of Carlisle, 

three gallant yeomen. They were called 

Adam Bell, Clim of the Clough (which 

means Clement of the Glen), and William 

of Cloudesly. These three were outlawed for 

killing the king's deer, and they fled to the 

nearest greenwood, which was the forest of 

Inglewood. There they took up their abode 

together, and made a compact to be faithful 

comrades and to support and defend each 
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other at all times and in all ways, and there 
they lived in all comfort and happiness for 
many months. 

Adam Bell and Clim of the Clough would 
have been well content to live forever in the 
greenwood, for was it not better, they said, to 
roam the hills and dales at their will and live 
the life of free men in the greenwood than to 
be hounded and beset by petty laws and taxes 
in the town ? 

" Merry it was in the green forest 
Among the leaves so green, 
Where men could walk both east and west 
With bows and arrows keea" 

So Adam Bell and Clim of the Clough cared 
not a whit that they were outlaws so long as 
they lived a care-free life in the greenwood. 

With William of Cloudesly it was not so. 
William loved the woodland life, but he had 
a wife, fair Alice, and three children in the 
town of Carlisle, and it grieved him sore to 
be away from them. To be sure, the little 
swineherd who tended the town flocks brought 
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William food and dainties and many mes- 
sages of love and cheer from Alice, but this 
only made William long the more to see her. 

One morning he said to his companions: 
" Not another day can I rest without seeing 
my wife and my three children. To-day I will 
go to the town and speak with them." 

His two friends tried to dissuade him, for 
they knew that if he was found in the town 
he would be put to death. 

" If you go to Carlisle, brother, and the jus- 
tices take you, there will be an end of your 
life," said Adam Bell. 

" I must go," said William ; '' but if I come 
not back to you before nine o'clock to-morrow 
morning, you will know that I have been 
taken or slain." 

With these words he bade them good-by, 
and strode ofif between the trees, going toward 
the town. 
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II 

Telling how Williatn of Cloudesly fared in the 

town of Carlisle 

When William came to his own house in 
merry Carlisle, he knocked at the window and 
called softly, 
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Where be you, fair Alice my wife, 

And all my children three ? 
Lightly let in thy husband, 
WiUiam of Cloudesly.' " 

At first Alice feared to let him in, for the 
house was watched for him even now, and the 
sheriff and the justices had vowed to hang him 
if he ventured to show his face in the town. 
William laughed at her fears and told her 
that he had come home to see her and to get a 
good dinner, and was she not going to let him 
into his own house when she had not seen him 
for a half year or more ? Then she opened the 
door and set before him the best of all she 
had, for she loved him as her life, and they 
made good cheer together. So happy were 
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they that they did not notice that a cross 
old woman whom William had taken into 
the house out of charity, and who lay always 
before the fire, had risen from her seat and 
slipped out of the house. She was a jealous 
old creature, and just now she was angry that 
William had not seen her and spoken to her 
when he came in, for in truth William and 
Alice had forgotten that she was there in their 
great joy at being together. The old woman 
ran to the court room as fast as she could and 
burst in, calling, " William of Cloudesly is in 
town," and the first thing that Alice and 
William knew about it was that Alice heard 
a loud noise like the hurrying of many feet 
She crept to the window and peered out, and 
lo ! there was the whole town in front of their 
house, with the sheriff and the justices in 
front and the constables and all the people 
following on. 
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Alas 1 treason ! ' cried Alice, 
' Alas, and woe is me I 
Go into my chamber, my husband,' she said, 
' Sweet William of Cloudesly.' " 
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William took his sword and his buckler, his 
longbow, and his children three, and went 
into the strongest chamber in the house, where 
he thought they would be safest. The crowd 
broke down the doors and rushed into the 
house, but there they stopped, for at the 
door of the room stood Alice with an ax in 
her hand, crying, "He shall be dead who 
enters this door while I stand here " ; and be- 
side her stood William with his crossbow, 
ready to shoot the first man who dared cross 
the threshold. 

The sheriff and his men fell back, for they 
were cowards at heart and dared not fight 
William man to man, and they considered to- 
gether how they could take him without harm 
to themselves. Some one suggested that they 
set fire to the house and burn William and 
his wife and children. 

" Aye," said the sheriff, " that is what we will 
do." 

They set fire to the house and the smoke 
began to pour into the room where William 
stood with his wife and three children. 
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'' Alas I " said Alice ; " are we to die here ? " 

Then William opened a back window 
which looked out on a narrow lane, and there 
was no one there, for the people were all 
standing in front of the house. He took some 
sheets and tied them together, and let down 
his wife and three children. By that time the 
fire was burning the floor of the room and the 
people were gathered on the steps and in 
the street, ready to take him when he came 
out. William shot arrow after arrow into the 
crowd, but at last all his arrows were gone 
and the embers of the fire had fallen upon 
his bowstring and burned it in two. 

" Faith, this is a coward's death," said 
William. " I had rather die like a man in 
the open than burn like a rat in a hole." 

He took his sword and buckler and ran 
through the crowd of people who were gath- 
ered about the door, and sped out into the 
street, hitting right and left as he went, and 
knocking down many a man. No one could 
stand against him, and it looked for a moment 
as if he might escape, so fiercely did he lay 
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about him and so fast did he run ; but when 
he came out into the narrow street the people 
began to throw doors and windows on him, 
and no man could stand against that. 

The constables bound him hand and foot 
and cast him in a dungeon. 

" Now, Cloudesly," they said to him, " thou 
shalt be hanged in all haste." 

And so he would have been, had it not 
been for his faithful comrades, Adam Bell 
and Clim of the Clough. 

Ill 

Telling haw Adam Bell and Clim of the Clough 
heard of William* s danger 

The little swineherd who tended the village 
swine did not return from the greenwood un- 
til darkness was falling. When he came to 
the gate of the town he found it closed. He 
whistled and called at the top of his voice, 
and after a long time the porter came and 
opened the gate a tiny crack, and said: 
"What is it? Who is it?" 
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" Why, Thomas, 't is I, the swineherd. Dost 
thou not know me? Wherefore is the gate 
shut and bolted and barred ? " 

'' Come in, come in, my lad," said the porter, 
" and let me shut the gate behind you, for 't is 
my orders to keep these gates fast closed and 
let no one in, but indeed 't would be a shame 
to keep thee out all night." 

" But why are the gates barred ? What 
great danger threatens the town?" asked 
the boy. 

" Dost thou not know, lad ? " said the porter. 
"William of Cloudesly has been taken and 
lies in yonder dungeon." 

"So he's taken at last, is he? But why 
should you bar the gates because William of 
Cloudesly has been taken and cast in a dun- 
geon ? What harm can he do there ? And is it 
not a good thing he is taken ? " said the lad, 
for he did not wish the man to know that he 
cared for William of Cloudesly. 

" Hist, lad I speak not so loud and boldly," 
whispered the porter. " Dost thou not know 
that Adam Bell and Clim of the Clough are 
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still at large in the greenwood ? Who knows 
but they will hear of it and try to rescue 
William? The sheriff himself gave orders 
that every gate should be bolted and barred, 
and that none should come in or go out until 
William had been hung. Dost hear the 
sound of hammering ? They are building the 
scaffold by night, that they may hang him by 
nine o'clock to-morrow morning. We must 
make all haste, for who knows what Adam 
Bell and Clim of the Clough will do ? " 

" If I were as great a man as the sheriff of 
Carlisle, and had as many constables and jus- 
tices and sergeants and baillies as he, I would 
not be so afraid of two yeomen," called the 
boy, as he drove his swine up the street. 

As he fed the swine, the lad was thinking 
busily how he could slip out of town and warn 
Adam Bell and Clim of the Clough of the 
great danger that threatened their comrade* 

" Ha, that is it ! I will do that," he said to 
himself at last, and he went off to bed and 
slept soundly all night. When it was yet very 
dark, long before sunrise, he crept out of his 
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bed and made his way through the silent 
streets to a place where there was a break in 
the wall that none knew but he. The moment 
he was outside the town he ran as fast as he 
could to the forest of Inglewood, and there 
he found Adam and Clim asleep on their 
leafy couches, 

" Alas, alas! " cried the boy; " you tarry here 
too long. Cloudesly is taken and condemned 
to death, and unless you can help him he will 
die at nine o'clock to-day." 

Then the two yeomen sprang up from their 
beds and seized their good crossbows. 

" We will save him," they said, when they 
heard the lad's story. ** We will set him free, 
though it cost us full dear." 

Before they turned their faces toward Car- 
lisle Adam bent his bow and slew a great hart 

" Take that, child," he said, *' for thy dinner. 
Thou hast served us well this day." 

" To Carlisle then went these good yeomen 
In a merry morning in May. 
Here ends one song of our story 
And another is for to say." 
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IV 

Telling how Adam Bell and Clint of the Clough 
rescued William of Cloudesly 

When Adam and Clim came to Carlisle 
they found every gate closed and barred. 

** Alas," said Adam, " the gates are shut so 
well that we cannot get in." 

" Nay," said Clim, " we will get in fast 
enough. I have a sealed letter here, and 
we 11 say it is from the king. 1 11 warrant 
the porter cannot read." 

And Clim was right. When the porter 
came to answer the furious knocking that 
they set up, they showed him the letter and 
told him that it was a special message from 
the king to the sheriff. 

** No man can come in or go out till a 
false thief named William of Cloudesly is 
hung," he protested. 

" By my faith, thou 'It hang some day soon 
thyself, my fine fellow, if we stand here longer. 
Look on this roll thyself. Then thou shalt 
know whether to let us in or not," said Clim. 
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The porter did not dare to keep them out, 
for even the sheriff would not shut the gates 
against a messenger from the king. 

As soon as they were inside Adam and 
Qim took the porter and bound him and 
left him in his room. 

" ' Now am I porter/ said Adam Bell, 

' See, brother, the keys have we here, — 
And I 'm the worst porter of merry Carlisle 
That they Ve had this hundred year.' " 

They proceeded up the street where the 
people were gathered to see William hung. 
There stood the sheriff and the sergeants and 
the justices and the constables, and by the 
scaffold in a cart lay William of Cloudesly, 
bound hand and foot. All at once he looked 
up and saw his two comrades. 

" I see good comfort," he said. " Even yet 
I hope to fare well." 

" Thou speakest proudly," said the sheriff. 
" I shall hang thee with my two hands." 

But as he spoke the two archers made 
signs to each other, and one shot an arrow 
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at the chief constable and the other at the 
sheriflF. They were good archers, those two 
yeomen, and their men fell bleeding to the 
ground. In a moment they had cut William's 
bonds, and given him a crossbow and arrows 
to defend himself. 

" ' T is Adam Bell and Clim of the Clough," 
screamed some one; and at the words, and 
at the sight of the sheriff and the chief con- 
stable lying on the ground, the people were 
seized with a panic and began to flee. None 
dared abide to be a target for those famous 
archers, whose names were known and feared 
in all the country round. 

Down the narrow street the three went 
abreast, shooting right and left at any who 
dared oppose them, and knocking down those 
who came too near. When they reached the 
gate Adam turned and flung his big bunch 
of keys far up the street. 
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Have here your keys/ said Adam Bell ; 
* Mine office I here forsake ; 
If ye do but follow my counsel 
A new porter ye will make.' " 
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V 

Being a song of how the three yeomen returned to 
the greenwood and what they found there 

Thus be these yeomen gone to the wood. 

As light as leaf on the lind/ 
They laugh and be merry in their mode. 

With their enemies far behind. 

When they came to Inglewood, 

Unto their trysting tree, 
There they found their bows full good. 

And arrows in great plenty. 

As they sat in Inglewood, 

Under their trysting tree. 
They thought they heard a woman weep, 

But her they did not see. 

Sore sighed fair Alice there and said, 

" Alas that I see this day ! 
For now is my dear husband slain, 

Alas and well-a-way ! 

^ Lind, linden. 
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" Might I have seen his brethren dear, • 

Either of them twain, 
To tell them what to him befell. 

My heart might be free from pain." 

Cloudesly walked a little beside, 
And looked beneath the green lind. 

There were his wife and his children three, 
Full sad in heart and mind. 

** Welcome, wife," said William then, 

" Unto this trysting tree. 
Yesterday by my troth I thought 

Thou wouldst never again me see." 

" Now well it is with me," she said ; 

" My heart is out of woe." 
** Dame," he said, " be merry and glad, 

And thank my brethren two." 

" Thereof to speak," said Adam Bell, 

" I wis there is no good ; 
The meat that we must sup upon 

Is running yet in the wood." 
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Then went they down into the wood, 

These noble archers three, 
Each of them slew a fine fat hart, 

The best that they could see. 

'* Have here the best, Alice my wife," 

Said William of Cloudesly ; 
" Because ye stood so boldly by 

When it was ill with me." 

Then went they to their supper 
With such meat as they had ; 

And thanked God for their fortune, 
And were both merry and glad. 

So they lived in the greenwood for many 
a happy day until the king saw them shoot- 
ing at an archery contest and was so pleased 
with them because they shot so well that he 
forgave them for slaying his deer and made 
them keepers of the forest, and there they 
lived for many a long year. 



ROBIN IN THE GREENWOOD 

AGAIN 

For twelve months and three Robin Hood 
dwelt at the king's court in London. Long 
before that time had passed he found that his 
money was running away and soon he would 
have none left. He had not enough to pay 
his men's fees, — scarce a hundred pounds 
remained. Robin was so generous that every- 
where he went he laid down money. Knights 
and esquires came and borrowed of him and 
never paid it back, or if they were in any 
distress he would not let them return it to 
him. Every one drew on him, and he got 
great renown for his generosity. 

In the year many of his men left him. 
Some went because he could not pay their 
fee, but more slipped quietly away because 
they could not bear the life at court, but 
longed for the freedom of the greenwood. 
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One day some young men of the court 
got out their bows and began to shoot at 
a target within the castle grounds. As he 
watched them Robin thought of the time 
when he was accounted the best archer in 
all England, and a great longing to be in 
the greenwood once more and handle his 
longbow came over him. 

"Alas!" he said to himself; "my wealth 
is gone. Once I was a good archer, strong 
of hand and keen of eye. Men counted me 
the best in merry England. Well-a-day, if I 
stay longer with the king, I shall die of sor- 
row. My heart is in the greenwood^ and 
there I must away." 

So Robin went straight to the king, — for 
he was not one to wait when he had any in- 
tent in his mind, — and begged of him a boon. 

"My lord, grant me my*asking ! In Barns- 
dale there is a little chapel which I built in 
the wood. It is seemly to see, and I would 
fain be there. For seven nights past I have 
neither closed my eyes nor slept, and for 
seven days I have neither eaten nor drunk. 
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I have a sore longing for Bamsdale; I can- 
not stay away. Barefoot and as a pilgrim 
doing penance I would go thither." 

^'^If it be so, I cannot say thee nay," said 
the king. " For seven nights I give thee 
leave — no longer — to dwell away from me." 

" * Gramercy, lord/ then said Robin, 
And to him bent the knee ; 
He took his leave full courteously, 

Then away to the greenwood went he." 

It was a merry morning when Robin came 
to the greenwodd. The air was clear and 
soft, and the leaves were green, — greener 
than ever he saw them, thought Robin, — 
and the birds called back and forth through 
the woodland. The sky was blue and the 
sun shone brightly overhead and the grass 
was green and cool beneath his feet. Robin 
breathed a long sigh as he gazed about him. 

"It is long, long since I was here last," 
he said ; and as he spoke he heard a crackling 
of the leaves as a deer made its way through 
the underbrush. " I think I should like to 
shoot once more at a deer," he added. 
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He bent his bow and set his arrow, and it 
flew away to its mark and slew a fine great 
hart. Then Robin blew his horn, and when 
that note rang out through the forest over 
vale and hill, all the outlaws of the greenwood 
knew whose blast it was. Swiftly they sped 
to the place whence the sound had come, and 
in no time at all seven-score young men were 
standing in their wonted order before Robin. 
They doffed their caps and bent the knee, 
shouting with a right good will, " Welcome, 
dear master ! welcome to the greenwood ! " 

So Robin Hood came back to the green- 
wood, and there he dwelt for two and twenty 
years. For all his love of the king and his 
dread of his displeasure he would never leave 
it more. In those many years he had adven- 
tures not a few. Now and again there was a 
new sheriff in Nottingham, and ever he lay 
less easy on his bed because of Robin Hood 
and his merry men and the tales that men 
brought him of their doings. And some of 
those very tales I am going to tell to you. 



Robin stew a full great hart ; 
His horn then gan he blow. 
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A SONG OP ROBIN HOOD'S MEN 
Sos^ after Rdbin's I'duiu firasn court 

Nov irend ve together, 
my mcny men all. 

Unto the foiest side, 
And there to strike a buck, or a doe, 

Let all our cunning be tried. 

Then go we merrily, meirily on, 

To the greenwood 
to take up our stand, 
Vhere we will lie in wait for our game, 

With our best bows all in our hand. 

What life is there like 
to bold Robin Hoodt 
It is so pleasant a thing; 
In meny Sherwood 

he spends his days, 
As pleasantly as a king. 
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No man may compare 
with bold Robin Hood, 
Vlth Robin Hood, Scarlet, and John ; 
Their like was never, 
nor never will be, 
In case that they were gone. 

They will not away 

from merry Sherwood, 
In any place else for to dwell; 
For there is neither 
city nor town, 
That likes them half so well. 

Our lives are wholly 
given to hunt, 
And haunt the merry greenwood ; 
Vhere our best service 
is daily spent 
For our master Robin Hood. 
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ROBIN HOOD AND THE BUTCHER 

I 

Upon a time it chanced so 

Bold Robin in forest did spy 
A jolly butcher, with a bonny fine mare, 

With his flesh to the market did hie. 

" Good morrow, good fellow," said jolly Robin, 
" What food hast thou ? Tell unto me. 

Thy trade to me tell, and where dost thou 
dwell, 
For I like well thy company." 

The butcher he answered then jolly Robin, 

" No matter where I do dwell ; 
For a butcher I am, and to Nottingham 

I am going my flesh to sell." 

".What 's the price of thy flesh ? " said jolly 

Robin, 
" Come tell it soon unto me ; 
And the price of thy mare, be she never so 

dear. 

For a butcher fain would I be." 
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"Good morrow, good Tellow," 
Said ]oUy iObin. 
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" The price of my flesh," the butcher replied, 

" I soon will tell unto thee ; 
With my bonny mare, — and they are not 
too dear, — 

Four marks thou must give unto me." 

"Four marks I will give thee," saith jolly 
Robin, 

" Four marks it shall be thy fee. 
The money come count, and let me mount, 

For a butcher I fain would be." 



II 

Now Robin he is to Nottingham gone, 

His butcher's trade to begin; 
With good intent to the sheriff he went, 

And there he took up his inn. 

When other butchers did open their meat, 

Bold Robin he then begun ; 
But how for to sell he knew not well, 

For a butcher he was but young. 
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When other butchers no meat could sell, 

Robin got both gold and fee ; 
For he sold more meat for one penny 

Than others could do for three. 

But when he sold his meat so fast, 
No butcher by him could thrive ; 

For he sold more meat for one penny 
Than others could do for five. 

Which made the butchers of Nottingham 

To study as they did stand, 
Saying, " Surely he is some prodigal. 

That hath sold his father's land." 

The butchers stepped to jolly Robin, 

Acquainted with him for to be. 
" Come, brother," one said, " we be all of one 
trade, 

Come, will you go dine with me ? " 

" Accursed of his heart," said jolly Robin, 

" That a butcher doth deny ; 
I will go with you, my brethren true. 

As fast as I can hie." 
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" Come fill us more wine," said jolly Robin, 
'* Let us be merry while we do stay ; 

For wine and good cheer, be it never so 
dear, 
I vow I the reckoning will pay." 

" Come, brothers, be merry," said jolly Robin, 
" Let us eat and never give o'er ; 

For the fee I will pay, ere I go my way. 
If it cost me five pounds and more." 

" This is a mad blade," the butchers then said. 

Says the sheriff, "He is some prodigal, 
That some land has sold for silver and gold, 

And now he doth mean to spend all." 

" Hast thou any homed beasts," the sheriff 
replied, 

" Good fellow, to sell unto me ? " 
" Yes, that I have, good master sheriff, 

I have hundreds two and three, 

" And a hundred acres of good free land, 

If you please it to see ; 
And I '11 give you as good a title to it 

As ever my father gave me." 
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The sheriff he saddled his good palfrey, 
And with three hundred pound in gold, 

Away he went with bold Robin Hood, 
His homed beasts to behold. 
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Away then the sheriff and Robin did ride. 
To the forest of merry Sherwood. 

Then the sheriff did say, " God save us this 
day 
From a man they call Robin Hood ! " 

But when a little farther they came, 

Bold Robin he chanced to spy 
A hundred head of good red deer 

Come tripping the sheriff full nigh. 

'*How like you my homed beasts, good 
sheriff ? 

They be fat and fair for to see." 
" I tell thee, good fellow, I would I were gone, 

For I like not thy company." 
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Then Robin set his horn to his mouth, 

And blew of blasts but three ; 
Then quickly anon there came Little John, 

And all his company. 

" What is your will, master ? " then said Little 
John, 
" Good master, come tell unto me." 
" I have brought hither the sheriff of Notting- 
ham 
This day to dine with thee." 

** He is welcome to me," then said Little John, 

" I hope he will honestly pay ; 
I know he has gold, if it be but well told, 

Will serve us for many a day." 

" Then woe is me," the sheriff he said, 

" That ever I saw this day ! " 
He turned him about, but Robin stout 

Called him and bade him stay. 

Then Robin took hold of the sheriff's horse, 

And tied him fast to a tree ; 
While Little John smiled his master upon. 

For joy of that company. 
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He took his mantle from his back, 

And laid it upon the ground, 
And out of the sheriff's portmantle 

He told three hundred pound. 

" Now let him go," said Robin Hood. 

Said Little John, "That may not be; 
For I vow and protest he shall sing us a 
song. 

Before that he go from me." 
Then Little John took the sheriff by the 
hand, 

And bound him fast to a tree, 
And made him sing a song, I wot. 

To Robin Hood and his yeomanry. 

Then Robin brought him through the wood, 
And set him on his dapple gray, 

And gave him the tail within his hand, 
So Robin went laughing away. 



ROBIN HOOD AND THE WIDOW'S 

THREE SONS 

I 

Showing how Robin Hood met a little old woman 

by the wayside 

One morning in the month of May, when 
leaves were green and birds were singing on 
every tree, Robin Hood was riding toward 
Nottingham. As he went along the highway 
and heard the linnet singing blithely on her 
bough, he began for very joy to sing himself, 
and this is what he sang : 

" There are twelve months in all the year, 
As I hear Imany say, 
But the merriest month in all the year 
Is the merry month of May, 
Is the merry month of May." 

All at once his tune was abruptly stopped, 

right in the middle of the word " merry," for 
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as he came around a bend in the road, he saw 
an old woman sitting by the wayside weeping 
bitterly. 

Robin could never pass any one who was 
in trouble. As he came up to her he called, 
*'What news, what news, my good woman? 
Why art thou weeping ? " 

*' There are three squires in Nottingham 
town who are condemned to die this day, — 
and they are my sons," she sobbed. 

" Have they burned parishes, or slain min- 
isters, or robbed any maiden, or stolen any 
man's wife, that they deserve this death?" 
asked Robin. 

" Nay, nay, good sir ; they have not burned 
parishes, nor slain ministers, nor robbed any 
maiden, nor stolen any man's wife ; they are 
my sons, sir, and good honest lads." 

'' Then what have they done ? Pray tell 
mel" 

" They have carried longbows like thine, 
and with them they have slain the king's deer, 
and it is for this they must die," said the old 
woman, and she began to weep again. 



THE WIDOWS THREE SONS 
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.is piety. The old man's robe was tat- 

ind torn, and he leaned on his sta£F as 

-Ided along with downcast eyes. Him 
hailed, calling, **What news, what 

iiy good old man ? " 

> news, but that three squires in Not- 
. m town are condemned to die this day." 

it that is the very news about which I 
I to know,** said Robin, ** and if that is 
I rue, I must ask you, old man, to change 
garments with me." 
' old man stood still in the road and 

at the handsome stranger in his doublet 
icoln green as if he could not believe 



rs. 



« )me, come," said Robin ; "* wilt thou not 
If thou wilt, here is forty shillings in 
for thee." 

ut your apparel is good," said the old 
' and mine is ragged and torn. Young 
I tell you, it ill becomes you to laugh an 
an to scorn." 

ome, come, I mean it, old churl," said 
^ impatiently, " and I have no time to 
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spare. Here are thy forty shillings, but do 
thou make all speed to change thine apparel 
with mine." 

The old palmer took ofif his tattered gar- 
ments with all the haste his trembling fingers 
would allow, and Robin hastily arrayed him- 
self in the pilgrim's garb. He put on the 
queer old hat which was very high in the 
crown, and over his jerkin he swung the old 
man's cloak. It was patched with black and 
blue and red, but Robin cared not for that. 
Round his neck he hung the bags in which 
the palmer was wont to store away all the 
scraps of food and bits of bread that were 
given to him as he begged along his way. 

** This is the bag for meal," said the old 
man, " and this for malt, and this for barley 
and corn; and here I have a bag for bread 
and a bag for beef, and here is one bag to 
spare." 

" Ah I " said Robin ; " I '11 take that for my 
trusty horn," and he slipped it into the cover. 

Then he put on the breeches, which were 
patched in front and back, and last of all he 
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slipped on the hose, which had gaping holes 
and queer-looking patches from the ankle to 
the knee. 

" Verily, if this were not a serious matter," 
said Robin, as he looked himself over in his 
new costume, " I could laugh heartily at my- 
self, but I have no desire to." 

Then he put on the old man's shoes, and 
they were patched both above and below, and 
if one of his own men had come along then, I 
doubt if he would have known him. 

" By my faith," said Robin, " I have often 
heard it said that * 't is the dress that makes 
the man,' and now I do swear it is a true 
saying." 

And he set ofif at a brisk stride for Not- 
tingham town, but when he came inside the 
walls he remembered that he must walk like 
an old man, and he paced along the main 
street of the town with his head bent, but 
keeping a sharp outlook under his queer old 
hat to see what was happening. 
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III 

Showing how Robin met the sheriff and was en- 
gaged by him to hang the widow's three sons, and 

how he delivered them 

" Now Robin Hood is to Nottingham come, 
All on this bright May mom, 
And there he met with the proud sherifF, 
Who was walking about the town." 

" Heaven bless thee, sir sherifiF, for all thy 
charity," murmured Robin from under his pil- 
grim's hat to the sheriff, as he met him stalking 
proudly along the main street of the town. 

" And you, my good old man," replied the 
sherifiF, ** what can I do for you to-day ? " 

'* What wilt thou give to an old man who 
will be thy hangman tOKlay ? " 

" I '11 give thee a suit of clothes, of which 
thou art surely in sore need," said the sherifiF, 
looking at the cloak with its black and blue 
and red patches ; '* and thirteen pence besides, 
which is nowadays a hangman's fee." 

** Thirteen pence to hang three men on 
the gallows," muttered Robin to himself; 
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"" in faith, a man's life is not held dear in this 
town. But I '11 do it, — I '11 be thy hangman," 
he added aloud ; and at the thought of how 
well his ruse had succeeded he gave a caper 
of delight. 

" By my faith, that is well jumped, my nim- 
ble old man," said the sheriff, eying him 
sternly. 

" Thou must remember, good sheriff," said 
Robin, " that I have got a new trade, and 
such a fine one at that! Think of being a 
hangman and hanging men for thirteen pence 
a day!" 

" On my soul, thou art a silly old fellow," 
said the sheriff. 

At the appointed hour of high noon, Robin 
stood in his pilgrim's cloak, all patched with 
black and blue and red, by the gallows, and 
by his side stood the sheriff in gay doublet 
and hose, for had he not caught three of the 
bold men who were killing the king's deer, 
and would not this be a lesson to that insolent 
fellow, Robin Hood, who had led him a fool's 
chase into the greenwood not many weeks 
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since ? As the sheriff looked at the three tall 
young fellows whom the constable led forth, 
his heart did not once misgive him. Rather 
he held his proud head a little higher. 

But it was not so with the people who gath- 
ered about in the open space at the edge of 
the town where the gallows had been built. 
They gazed on the fine, sturdy yeomen, who 
were so soon to meet their death, and they 
murmured among themselves that they were 
brave, manly youth, and it were a shame to 
hang them for killing a deer when they and 
their widowed mother had been near to starv- 
ing. And the people eyed the hangman in 
his queer, patched gown, and one said to an- 
other, " I would not be in his shoes this day " ; 
and the other whispered back, " Nor I, — and 
a pilgrim, too. It is strange he would do it" 

And Robin looked on the three brave lads 
who stood before him, and saw they were 
like their mother in face and feature ; and as 
he thought of her sitting by the wayside weep- 
ing, his heart swelled with indignation at the 
proud sheriff who cared not for the common 
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people and their sorrows, but only wanted to 
fill his own pockets with wealth. 

" Shall I hear their confession before they 
die ? " said Robin to the sheriff. 

" Yes, yes, if you wish," answered the sheriff 
impatiently. " I care not what you do." 

All the people crowded round as Robin 
walked up to the three gallant yeomen, but 
Robin waved them away. 

" Stand back 1 stand back ! " quoth Robin. 
" By my faith, it is an odd custom that one 
man should hear another's confession." 

The sheriff and the people fell back a few 
paces and Robin spoke a few words to each 
of the yeomen in turn, and each replied to 
him. What Robin said was, " When I say 
' Now,' do you make for the greenwood," and 
as he passed each man he slipped the knot 
that bound his hands behind his back. What 
the yeomen said I leave you to imagine, but 
they were wise and knew that they must not 
let the joy which they felt show in their faces. 
So they stood with their heads bowed and 
their hands behind them until Robin turned 
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to the people and said : " I am ready. Make 
a way, good people, through which these 
men may pass, Now ! " 

And at the word the three yeomen ran 
with all their speed through the aisle which 
the people had made, and Robin went after 
them in his pilgrim's cloak. The sheriff and 
' the people were so surprised that they stood 
still for a full minute, staring at the backs of 
the fleeing men. At last one of them had pres- 
ence of mind to send an arrow after them, but 
by this time Robin Hood had gained the 
shelter of the woods, and as he felt the arrow 
whiz past him he turned and called, " The first 
man who moves one foot forward or draws his 
bow, dies by my hand." 



In his haste he had thrown off his cloak 
and high hat, and when he turned and drew 
his longbow the people knew him and they 
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shouted, " T is Robin Hood ! 't is Robin 
Hood ! " 

The sheriff made himself purple in the face 
shouting, " After him I After him ! " but he 
himself moved not an inch, nor did any of his 
men, for well they knew that Robin Hood 
was as good as his word, and they cared 
not to risk his skill as an archer. 

When Robin knew by the crackling of 
leaves in the distance that the yeomen had 
fled far into the safe retreats of the green- 
wood, he turned and strode away among the 
trees. And the people went to their homes, 
and although they dared not say so aloud, for 
fear of the angry sheriff, yet many a man re- 
joiced in his heart that the three brave lads 
had escaped, and many a woman thought, 
with a happy smile on her face, of the poor 
widow who by this time had her three sons 
again. 

" And away they went to the merry greenwood, 
And sang with a merry glee ; 
And Robin Hood took these brethren good 
To be of his yeomanry." 



THE JOLLY PINDER OF 
WAKEFIELD 

In Wakefield there lives a jolly pinder/ 

In Wakefield all on a green, 

In Wakefield all on a green ; 
In Wakefield there lives a jolly pinder, 

The like was never seen. 

"There is neither knight nor squire," said the 
pinder, 

** Nor baron that is so bold, 

Nor baron that is so bold. 
Dare make a trespass in Wakefield town, 

But his pledge goes to the pinfold." ^ 

All this then heard three merry young men, 
'T was Robin Hood, Scarlet, and John ; 

With that they espied the jolly pinder, 
As he sat under a thorn. 

^ Pinfold, a pound or place where stray animals are con- 
fined. Pinder, keeper of the pound. 
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'' Now turn again, turn again," said the pinder, 
" For a wrong way you have gone ; 

For you have forsaken the king's highway. 
And made a path over the corn." 

** O, that were a shame," said jolly Robin, 
" We being three, and thou but one." 

The pinder leaped back then thirty good foot, 
T was thirty good foot and one. 

He leaned his back fast unto a thorn. 

And his foot against a stone. 
And there he fought a long summer's day, 

A summer's day so long. 
Till that their swords on their broad bucklers 

Were broke fast into their hands. 

''Hold thy hand, hold thy hand," said bold 
Robin Hood, 

" And my merry men, every one ; 
For this is one of the best pinders. 

That ever I tried with sword. 

" And wilt thou forsake thy pinder's craft. 
And live in the greenwood with me ? " 

" At Michaelmas next my covenant comes out, 
When every man gathers his fee. 
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" Then I '11 take my blue blade all in my hand, 
And plod to the greenwood with thee." 

" Hast thou either meat or drink," said Robin 
Hood, 
" For my merry men and me ? " 

'' I have both bread and beef," said the pinder, 

" And good ale of the best." 
" And that is meat good enough," said Robin, 

" For such unbidden guests." 

" O, wilt thou forsake the pinder his craft, 
And go the greenwood with me ? 

Thou shalt have a livery twice in the year. 
One green, the other brown shall be." 

" When Michaelmas day is come and gone. 
And my master has paid me my fee. 

Then V\\ set as little by my master 
As he doth now set by me. 

Then I '11 take my bent bow in my hand 
And come to the greenwood to thee." 



ROBIN'S MEN A-BEGGING 

" In summer time when the leaves grow green, 
And flowers are fresh and gay, 
Robin Hood and his merry men 
Were disposed to play. 

Then some would leap, and some would run, 

And some would use archery. 
And others would a-walking go 

Some pastime for to see/' 

I 

Haw three yeomen would go a-begging 

"Whither away?" called Little John to 
three young yeomen as they sprang up from 
their seats by the trysting tree on a bright 
summer morning when the air was warm 
and soft. 

" We 're going a-begging," answered the 
tallest of the three. 

" A-begging I " said Little John; ** and where- 
fore do you go a-begging ? " 
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" Why not ? " said the tallest of the yeomen, 
" ' Tis a pleasant, easy, life to sit by the road- 
side all the day and have men put coins and 
bread and meat into your bags. We would 
fain try it." 

'* In very truth," said one of the others, 
" why should we bestir ourselves to chase the 
fat fallow deer in the forest on a hot morning 
like this, and then have to dress them for 
our dinner, when all we need do is put on 
beggars' cloaks, hang bags around our necks, 
and sit by the roadside, and there is our 
dinner provided for us." 

" Wish us good luck. Little John," they 
said as they strode away arm in arm into the 
forest; and Little John called after them, 
** Good luck to you all three." 

II 

What luck the yeomen had a-begging 

On the shady side of Watling Street the 
yeomen seated themselves in their tattered 
beggars' cloaks with their bags wide open for 
the gifts of the passers-by, and there they sat 
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and waited. But no one came. The sun rose 
higher and higher in the heavens, but still 
there was never a sign of any one approaching. 

" How does one beg if there is no one to 
beg from ? " asked one of the lads. 

" That 's part of the business I never 
thought of," replied another. 

" Well-a-day, but I 'm weary of sitting 
here," said the third; and so in truth were 
they all, for Robin's merry men did not take 
kindly to sitting still for an hour in any spot, 
least of all by the hot roadside. 

They were almost ready to give up their 
new trade, had not a man appeared in the dis- 
tance riding a horse. As he came nearer they 
saw that he was a miller. His clothes were 
powdered with flour, and from his saddle 
swung two big bags which he was taking 
from the mill. He was a stout old fellow with 
a jolly, good-humored face. 

As the miller's slow-going horse ambled up 
to them the three lads held out their bags and 
called, " Give us something, good master, 
good kind master." The miller paid no heed. 
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'* Only a penny, for charity," they urged 

The miller looked not to the right nor to 
the left, but muttered something about " able- 
bodied men who would not work, but begged 
from honest, hard-working folk." He urged 
his horse forward and would have passed on, 
but as quick as a wink one of the yeomen 
seized his bridle and the other two swung 
him out of his saddle and stood him on the 
ground. 

" If we Ve not going to have but one man 
to beg from in a whole morning," said their 
leader, " we cannot let him pass by like this. 
Shall we search him, my lads ? " 

'* Aye, aye," cried the others ; and in spite of 
the miller's sputtering and fuming they had 
begun to feel in the pockets of his jerkin 
when he called, " Hold, hold, my good fellows! 
I have no gold there, but I '11 tell thee where 
it is. 'T is at the bottom of my sacks of flour. 
Will you but set me free, I '11 fetch it." 

Merrily they set him free and stood near 
him, watching him closely while he loosened 
one of the sacks from the saddle. He bent 
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over and reached far down into it, and as they 
leaned forward to watch him, all at once he 
straightened up and threw great handfuls of 
flour into their faces. 

The three lads were so blinded that they 
could see nothing. They choked and gasped, 
and the miller laughed loudly to see them. 
Before they could get the flour out of their 
eyes and noses he gave them each a sharp cut 
over the head with his staff and rode speedily 
away into the forest. The yeomen shook 
themselves and brushed themselves, but it 
was some moments before any of them could 
see daylight, and by the time they were them- 
selves again the miller was out of sight, and 
they cared not to follow him. 

III 

How they came back to the greenwood 

The yeomen tried to brush off all the flour 
before they made their way back, and to slip 
into the company in the greenwood unnoticed, 
but Robin saw them coming. 
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" Tell US how ye fared," he called. '' Me- 
thinks you look as though begging were not 
a merry trade." 

" We fared full ill," answered the leader 
shortly. 

" Have you been to the mill ? " said Little 
John. "You look it." 

The lads hung their heads shamefacedly 
and tried to slink off into the woods, but the 
others made them tell their story, — how they 
had set upon the miller and the clever trick 
by which he had blinded them and got away 
from them. When they had finished, Robin 
said in a vexed tone, " Fie I for shame ! we 're 
shamed forevermore" ; but when he looked 
at the crestfallen youths as they stood before 
him with patches of white on their suits and 
in their hair, he began to laugh, and he laughed 
till his sides ached, and all the other yeomen 
laughed too. 

" Methinks you had better stay in the 
greenwood, and not go a-begging again," he 
said. 
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" In summer time when the shawes be sheen* 
And leaves be lai^ and long, 
It is full merry in fair forest 
To hear the small birds' song : 

To see the deer draw to the dale 

And leave the hills so high, 
And shadow them in the leaves so green 

Under the greenwood tree. 

It befell on a Whitsuntide 

Early in a May morning, 
The sun up fair did shine 

And the birds meny did sing." 

* Shawes be sheen, wooda are bright and beautiful. 
"58 
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I 

How Robin would go to the town to churchy and 
what danger he came into there 

" This is a merry morning," quoth Little 
John. '* A merrier man than I lives not in 
Christendom. Pluck up heart, dear master, 
and think that it is good to be alive on a fair 
morning in May." 

" Nay, something grieves me," said Robin, 
" and makes my heart sad It is that I may 
not go to matii\s on holydays. It is a fort- 
night and more since I went to church, and 
then only to a little chapel in the wood. To- 
day I declare I '11 go to Nottingham." 

Then spoke Much the miller's son, saying : 
" Take with you then twelve of your stout 
yeomen with their weapons at their side. 
There are those who might slay you, if you 
were alone, but they would never dare attack 
a band of twelve." 

" Of all my merry men I will have none," 
said Robin. '* But Little John shall go with 
me to carry my bow till I wish to draw it." 
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** Nay, do thou bear thine own bow," said 
Little John, ^ and 1 11 carry mine, and as we 
go we will shoot at the mark with a penny 
for the wager." 

** I will not shoot with thee for a penny," 
said Robin, " but for every try I have thou 
shalt have three." 

Thus it was agreed, and they started off, 
shooting now at a knot in a tree and now at 
a leaf on a high branch. But Robin was in 
no mood for shooting, and he missed so often 
that Little John would have won of him five 
shillings. Then Robin was angry and he struck 
Little John with his hand, and Little John drew 
out his sword and said : '' Wert thou not my 
master, thou shouldst pay dearly for that As 
it is, thou mayst get thee a man where thou 
wilt, Robin, for thou gettest me no more." 

With the words he strode angrily off into 
the greenwood. 

Robin went mournfully into Nottingham 
alone, for his heart smote him and he knew 
he had been in the wrong. When he came to 
Nottingham he went into the town openly^ 
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without any effort at disguise. Only when he 
was in the church he knelt down and prayed 
to God to bring him safe out again, for he 
was not without misgivings lest his enemy 
the sheriff might take him. 

Near Robin stood a tall monk with a hood 
over his head. Once Robin had taken from 
this man one hundred pounds, and of all those 
who were in the church he alone knew Robin ; 
but Robin did not recognize him because of 
the hood. When the service was begun he 
slipped out of the church and ran with all 
speed to the gate keepers and told them to bar 
all the gates, for Robin Hood was in town. The 
sheriff came in haste when he heard Robin was 
in the church at his prayers, and a great crowd 
of people after him. They rushed right into 
the church, all armed with good stout staves. 

Robin looked up and knew that they had 
come for him. " Alas, alas ! " he gaid, " Now 
miss I Little John." 

They took Robin, though he struggled 
right manfully and buffeted many men sorely 
before he was bound and taken away to prison. 
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II 

Iftmr Little John heard of Robin' s capture 

" As Little John in the greenwood walked, 
Under the greenwood tree. 
Tidings there came to him with speed, 
Tidings for certainty." 



Away in the greenwood word came to 
Little John — for ill news travels fast — that 
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Robin Hood had been taken and put in 
prison. The yeomen were beside themselves 
when they heard this news of their master. 
Some would have run to the church where he 
had been captured and others would have 
tried to beat down the prison walls, and still 
others lost heart completely and lay sadly 
down in the greenwood as if they were ready 
to die, for what were life in the greenwood 
without their dear leader Robin Hood ? 

All turned to Little John to see what they 
should do, and sure enough, he had a plan. 

" Pluck up heart, men," he said, " our mas- 
ter has been hard pressed, but he is still alive. 
The sheriff is a coward at heart, and he will 
dare do nothing without some word from the 
king. We will watch and see what messenger 
he sends. Some shall keep watch on Watling 
Street and some by Barnsdale, and when that 
messenger comes I will take his place and go 
to see the king while he shall stay behind." 
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III 

Haw Little John rescued Robin Hood 

It all fell out as Little John had planned. 
The next morning the very monk who had 
given the alarm that Robin was in town rode 
along Watling Street on one of the sheriffs 
palfreys. Little John and Much had gone to 
the house of Much's uncle, who lived near the 
highway. From the window they saw the 
monk, and they went out and greeted him as 
if they too were travelers. 

" Whence comest thou ? " said Little John. 
" Dost thou by any chance bring tidings of 
that bold outlaw Robin Hood that was seized 
in the town yesterday? He has received 
many a pound from my friend and me." 

"So he has of me," said the monk, "a 
hundred pound and more. Thou wilt be glad 
to know that he is safely lodged in prison and 
that I am now on my way to the king to see 
if he should not be hanged at once. Thou 
wilt thank me the more when I tell thee that 
I was the man who recognized him and gave 
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the word that he be taken. Had it not been 
for me he would have been ranging the green- 
wood this very hour." 

" And well it would have been for you if he 
had," said Little John angrily. " I had it in my 
mind to have let you go free, but so false 
a traitor deserves not to live. He was my 
master that you have brought to such peril." 

With the words he fitted an arrow to his 
bow and shot the monk right in the heart. 
There they left him lying by the wayside while 
Little John and Much went on to London to 
the king. 

At the palace Little John was brought into 
the king's presence, and the king did not know 
him, for he wore not his suit of Lincoln green, 
but garments such as any messenger might 
wear. He told the king that Robin Hood 
had been taken and that the sheriff wanted 
to know what should be done with him. 

" He shall be brought here to me," said 
the king, " and that without delay. But where 
is the monk who according to the letter was 
to have given this message ? " 
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" He died by the way," said Little John, 
and the king asked no more, but gave him 
his own seal and a letter telling the sheriff to 
deliver Robin unhurt to him at once. 

When the sheriff saw Little John and read 
the king's letter with the great big red seal, 
he thought Little John was the king's messen- 
ger and he feasted him and Much royally. 
When the long dinner was over the sheriff 
fell asleep in his chair. The two outlaws 
slipped away from the table and made their 
way to the jail where they found Robin, and 
unbound him and set him free. Together the 



three crept out of the sheriff's house and 
away through the town to a place where the 
wall was lowest There they leaped down 
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from the wall and made their way to the 
greenwood. 

When they were back in their own haunts 
in the greenwood, Little John spoke. 

" I have done you a good turn for an ill," 
he said. "I have brought you back safeLy to 
the greenwood. Now farewell, and good day 
to you." 

" No, by my troth," said Robin, " it shall 
never be so. I make thee master of all my 
men and me." 

" Nay, nay, that could not be," said Little 
John quickly. " If thou wilt have me, I will 
be thy comrade as before." 

And that was the end of the falling out be- 
tween Robin Hood and Little John. 

When word came to the king how Little 
John had rescued Robin Hood and how the 
sheriff dared not come into his presence for 
fear he would lose his head, he said : " Little 
John was true to his master. He loved him 
better than he did us. Let us speak no more 
of the matter. Little John has beguiled us 
both." 
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Many years Robin Hood lived in the 
greenwood, and many adventures he had 
with his merry men, but there came a day 
when he bade farewell to the greenwood 
never to return. 

On that day Robin fell ill. He would 
neither eat nor drink. Little John went 
shooting with him, hoping that this pastime 
would rouse his master, but Robin sank 
wearily down on a bank of broom before 
they had gone a stone's throw. 

" We have shot for many a wager, Little 
John," he said, " but I am not able to shoot 
one shot more ; my arrows will not flee. But 
I have a cousin living over yonder who is 
skilled in medicine. She is the prioress of 
Kirksley Hall. Please God she will bleed me, 
and that will make me well of this fever." 

So Robin went to Kirksley Hall as fast as 

his horse would carry him. On the way he 

169 
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passed a stream, and by it sat two old women 
weeping. Robin's tender heart was touched, 
and he drew up his horse, though by that time 
he was so ill that he could scarce sit in the 
saddle. 

" What is the matter, good wives ? " he 
asked. 

" We weep for Robin Hood and his dear 
body, which must this day be let blood." 

" But wherefore weep for Robin Hood ? 
Why should he not be let blood ? " asked 
Little John. 

The old women paid no heed to his 
words, but rocked back and forth in their 
grief, saying, " We weep for Robin Hood 
and his dear body, which must this day be 
let blood." 

" That was passing strange," said Little 
John as they rode along, but by this time 
Robin was so ill that he scarce heard him. 

They came to Kirksley Hall and Little 
John must leave his master in the hands of 
his cousin, the prioress, who let him in with a 
cordial welcome. 



"We weep Tor Robin Hood and his dear body, 
That must this day be let blood." 
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" Will you please to sit down, Cousin 
Robin, and drink some wine with me ? " she 
said. 

" No, I will neither eat nor drink till thou 
hast bled me," said Robin. 

" Then I will take you to a room which you 
have never yet seen and there I will bleed 
you," she said. 

She took Robin by the hand and led him up 
to a little room, and there she opened a vein 
in his arm to bleed him, for that was a prac- 
tice with all doctors in those days. But the 
prioress was a wicked woman. Whether she 
sought to revenge herself on Robin for his 
treatment of monks and abbots of her order, 
or whether she had been paid by some enemy 
of Robin's to injure him, has never been 
known. However that may be, instead of 
closing the vein and binding up the wound 
when she had drawn a little blood, she went 
away and left Robin lying on the bed with his 
life blood flowing away. 

Robin called for help, but no help came. 
Then he bethought him of the casement and 
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tottered over to that, but the casement was 
high above a stone court and he was so weak 
he could not leap down. He took his bugle 
horn which hung at his knee. He summoned 
all his strength, and, setting the horn to his 
mouth, he blew three weak blasts. They were 
so faint that no one else would have noticed 
them, but Little John's ear was so tuned to 
his master's horn that far away in the green- 
wood he caught the sound. 

" I fear my master is now near dead, he 
blows so wearily," he said to himself, and he 
ran as fast as ever he could towards Kirksley 
Hall. Never in all his life did he run faster 
than he did that day. When he came to the 
gate he battered down the wicket and broke 
two or three locks, for he cared for naught 
that might stand in his way till he reached 
his master. He stanched the flow of Robin 
Hood's blood and bound up the wound, and 
laid him gently on the bed. 

" A boon, a boon," cried Little John, " mas- 
ter, I beg of thee." 

" What is that boon ? " said Robin faintly. 
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" It IS to bum fair Kirksley Hall and all 
this nunnery." 

" Nay, nay, now nay," quoth Robin. " That 
boon 1 11 not grant. Little John. I never hurt 
woman in all my life, nor man in woman's 
company. I never hurt a maid in all my time, 
nor shall it be done at my end. But listen. 
Little John, and take good heed to these my 
last words to thee : 

" Give me my bent bow in my hand, 
And a broad arrow I '11 let flee : 
And where this arrow is taken up, 
There shall my grave digged be. 

Lay me a green sod under my head, 

And another at my feet ; 
And lay my bent bow by my side, 

Which was my music sweet ; 
And make my grave of gravel and green 

Which is most right and meet 

Let me have length and breadth enough. 
With a green sod under my head ; 

That they may say, when I am dead. 
Here lies bold Robin Hood." 
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So Little John lifted Robin and gave him 
his bent bow in his hand, and Robin shot his 
last shot. Where that arrow fell they buried 
him in the greenwood he had loved so well. 

When in the olden days the story-teller 
had finished the story of Robin Hood, while 
the circle of listeners sat quiet and still about 
him, he would say : 

" God rest the soul of Robin Hood, 
For a gentle outlaw was he, 
As ever ranged the gay greenwood, 
God rest his company. 

And if ye chance fair Sherwood through 

Ever to wend your way. 
Take a thought for Robin Hood, 

And his gallant band, I pray." 
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EPILOGUE 

Not those days are gone away, 
And their hours are old and ^ray; 
No, the bugle sounds no more, 
And the twanging bow no more; 
Silent is the ivory shrill 
Past the heath and up the hill. 

Gone, the merry morris din ; 
Gone, the song of Gamelyn; 
Gone, the tough-belted outlaw 
Idling in the " grene shawe " ; 
All are gone away and i>ast! 

So it is: yet let us sing. 
Honour to the old bow-string! 
'Honour to the bugle-horn 1 
Honour to the woods unshorn! 
Honour to the Lincoln green! 
Honour to the archer keen! 

John Keats 
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APPENDIX 

The first written versions of Robin Hood ballads 
of which we have any knowledge were published 
between 14CX) and I5cx>. In 1632 an enterprising 
author and publisher by the name of Martin Parker 
attempted to write a complete and authentic history 
of the ballad hero under the title, A True Tale of 
Robin Hood. His ingenuous comments, from his 
advanced standpoint of civilization, upon the wild- 
ness of the times in which Robin Hood lived are 
amusing to the present generation, as is also the 
serious historical mood in which he treats Robin's 
career. The following are extracts from this verse 
history. 

** Both gentlemen and yeomen bold, 
Or whatsoever you are, 
To have a stately story told 
Attention now prepare : 

It is a tale of Robin Hood, 

Which I to you will tell, 
Which being rightly understood, 

I know will please you well. 

177 
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Robin Hood so gentle was, 
And bore so brave a mind, 

If any in distress did pass, 
To them he was so kind 

That he would give and lend to them, 
To help them at their need : 

This made all poor men pray for him, 
And wish he well might speed. 

The widow and the fatherless 
He would send means unto, 

And those whom famine did oppress 
Found him a friendly foe. 

Nor would he do a woman wrong. 
But see her safe conveyed : 

He would protect with power strong 
All those who craved his aid. 



Poor men might safely pass by him, 
And some that way would choose, 

For well they knew that to help them 
He evermore did use. 

But where he knew a miser rich 
That did the poor oppress. 

To fed his coin his hands did itch ; 
He 'd have it more or less. 

So that the coimtry far and near 
Did give him great applause ; 

For none of them need stand in fear, 
But such as broke the laws. 
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He wished well unto the Idng, 

And prayed still for his health, 
And never practiced anything 

Against the common-wealth. 

• •••••• 

But, to speak true of Robin Hood, 

And wrong him not a jot. 
He never would shed any man's blood 

That him invaded not. 

For certainly, before nor since, 

No man e'er understood 
Under the reign of any prince. 

Of one like Robin Hood. 

Full thirteen years, and something more, 

These outlaws liv^ thus ; 
Feared of the rich, loved of the poor : 

A thing most marvelous. 

A thing impossible to us 

This story seems to be ; 
None dares to be so venturous. 

But times are changed we see. 

We that live in these later days 

Of dvil government. 
If need be, have an hundred ways 

Such outlaws to prevent 

In those days men more barbarous were, 

And liv^ less in awe ; 
Now (God be thanked) people fear 

More to offend the law. 
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No roaring guns were then in use, 
They dreamt of no such thing ; 

Our Englishmen in fight did choose 
The gallant gray goose-wing : 

In which activity these men, 
Through practice were so good, 

That in those days none equal 'd them, 
Specially Robin Hood. 

Let us be thankful for these times 
Of plenty, truth, and peace ; 

And leave out great and horrid crimes. 
Lest they cause this to cease. 

I know there 's many feigned tales 
Of Robin Hood and his crew ; 

But chronicles, which seldom fails, 
Reports this to be true." 
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